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siaesinon QUEEN and a e+ paths * 
“in 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT THIS DAY. (SATURDAY), Nov. 30, at 8. 
For prespectus, &c., apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Ro ACADEMY of MUSIC, IL PAMILY. -street, W. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 
ig nr wo R.H. THE PRINCE OF Wates, K.G. 
ector—Sir GrorGEe Grove, D.C.L., .D 

Next COLLEGE CONCERT December 12, at 7:30 

SIXTEEN OPEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS rey competed for in February, 1890. 
Last day for receiving applications, January 20th. 

Examination for ASSOCIATE of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (A.R.C.M.), 
April, 1890.. Last day for receiving applications March 6th. Particulars and Forms may 
be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, at the College 

CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





ieee LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, W.; at 2, Harrington-gardens, 8.W. 
Principal—H. WYLDE, Mus. -Doe. ., Cantab., Gresham Professor. 
THE GRANTING OF DIPLOMAS. 

Professional and Amateur Musicians are informed that the London Academy of Music is 
prepared to confer its Diplomas of Bronze, Silver, and Gold Medallist, Associate and Cor- 
responding Professcr, on applicants who satisfy a Board of Examiners. 

In order to render the proceedings free from the objections of local examinations, they 
will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by foreign professors of celebrity. 

The Next Examination is on January 9, 1890. The Bronze and Silver Medal Diplomas 
are open to advanced students of music in schools and colleges.—Forms of application and 
full particulars by post, &. 

C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1672. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.B.S.E. 
oe of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, 1 Mus. B. 
Dir r of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus. B. 

The next STUDENTS ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at PRINCE’S HALL, 
Piccadilly, on MONDAY, December 9, at 8 o'clock. The programme will include Sym- 
phony No. 1 in E flat (Spohr)? Overture “ Zanetta ” (Auber), Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra in E flat (Beethoven), Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Liszt), and Sere- 
nade Allegro Giogoso for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Mendelssohn). Con uctor, Mr. 
GEORGE MOUNT. Tickets, price 5s. and 2s, 6d. The usual privileges in regard to 
tickets are granted to past students, diplomas, and members. 

Prospectuses, &c., with full particulars as to fees, can be obtained from the undersigned. 

By-order of the Academical Board 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
. pk wy Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Nov. 30.— 
Vocalists, Mr. and Mrs. HENSCHEL. The PROGRAMME will include Overture, 
“* Euryanthe” (Weber) ; the incidental music to “ Macbeth” (Sullivan) ; Symphony No. 2, 
in D (Brahms); and Ballad for Orchestra, ‘ “The Ship o’ the Fiend ”’ (Hamish MacCunn). 
Mr. Henschel will sing, ** Wo be: Lye mich,’ and Mrs. Henschel, Romance, “ Glocklein 
aa, from ‘‘ Euryanthe’’ (Weber). Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Seats, ls. 
and 2s. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ST. ANDREW’S DAY, SATURDA 
Nov. 30.—GRAND EVENING PROMENADE CONCERT, at 8. SCOTCH MUSIC. 
Vocalists: Miss Carlotta Elliot, Madame Antoinette Stirling ; Mr. Iver Mckay, Mr. 
Andrew Black. The Crystal Palace Orchestral and Military Bands. Conductor, Mr. 
AUGUST MANNS. No extra charge. 6,000 Seats and Promenade, all free. Admission 
to Palace, after 5, ONE SHILLING. 


OYAL AQUARIUM.—The Most Fashionable, Fopular, and 
Select Entertainment in London. Daily, at 3 and 8. Unrivalled Variety Enter- 
tainment in addition to Beckwith’s Aquatic Entertainments, the Cannibals from Terra 
Del Fuego, The Remarkable Rissian Giantess, The Khedive’s Troupe from Cairo, The 
World’s Athletic Champions, &c., &c., at intervals. Open 12:0 close 11:30. 














M * and M R S. HENSCHEL 
WILL GIVE 
TWO VOCAL RECITALS at PRINCE’S HALL 
oN 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, Dec. 4 and 11, at 3. 


The Programme of the First Recital, Wednesday next, at 3, will include songs by 
Handel], Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, Massenet, Schubert, Mendelssohn, A. Goring- 
Thomas, F. Corder, Schumann, Brahms, and Bishop; and Duets by Stradella, Schumann, 
and Goetz. 

Tickets 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., of N. Vert, usual agents, —_ 5 Prince’s Hall. 

N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


LIBRARY of MUSIC of the LATE CORLI ZOELLER. 


a PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL a by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 
at 10 minutes past 1 o "clock Pee the valuable LIBRARY of MUSIC and BOOKS oe 
the HISTORY and THEORY of MUSIC, belonging to the late Herr Corli Zoeller, mostly 
in good bindings ; also a Collection of Works in Score of the composers of English —, 
Music; Sets of the Musical Antiquarian Society and German Handel Societ a 
Orchestral Arrangements, in manuscript Bee unpublished), in score an 
belonging to the estate of the late Mr. W. Winterbottom, &c., &c. Catalogues on — 
cation. 











+ acacia sti O F ORB GAN IS ? «6 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 
December 3 ,, ... D. J. Blaikley, Esq., will read a paper on the 
“Development and History of ind Instru- 


ments.” To commence at 8 o’clock, 
January 7, 1890... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
aad 8 ,  .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
= 9 ,, .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
of | . Distribution of Diplomas. 
28 14 ,, A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
2 : me A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
ée Ww, A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
Pe 17, .. Diploma Distribution 
February 4 ,, .., Lecture. 
reh 4 4, « Lecture. 
April 14 ,, .... Annual Dinner. 
ay 6 ,, .. Lecture. 
June 3 5 «. Lecture. 
July 1, . Lecture. 
July 15 ,, .. F.C... Examination (Paper Work). 
16 ,, .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
Po BT 5 . F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
°° eee Distribution of Diplomas, 
‘a 4 pe re i >: suemaneties Yas pe a 
» 29 xamination (Organ ying). 
pat 24 55 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Piying) 
* 2S x5 Diploma Distribution. 


31 . Annual General Meeting. 
E. HL TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


EMORIAL HALL (Licensed for Music), 
FARRINGDON STREET (Ludgate Hill End). 


Bloomsbury. 








The LARGER and SMALLER HALLS (seating about 1,500 and 500 respectively) TO 





LEP for CONCERTS, &e. 
Apply to the SecrEiary. 





a se? of O... B.A cae oe ee 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
The OFFICES of the GUILD are NOW at BURLINGTON HALL, Savile-row, W, 


COMPETITIONS. 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andante 
or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred). 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for general 
use, taking about five minutes in performance. Worcs to be selected from authorised 
version. 

The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the property of the Guild. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right to withhold the prizes should neither 
Anthem nor Organ Piece be considered of sufficient merit. 

The Competition is open to Associates and Members of the Guild only, and will close 
31st January, 1890. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for F. Gld. 0. will take place on the 2lst and 22nd 
JANUARY, 1890. 

For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 

J. T. FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 








New Edition Revised and Improved of « 


COURSE of aia, 4 and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the ‘ieee in the Royal Academy of Music, and ie which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO, (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ..............0.06 
do. 


13 do. o..’ “hd « -.odulsesmanaiaek 12. 0 
2 do. er re Sei exe 115 0 
52 do, do. 33 0 


Payable in ebnne. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, FutuHam, S.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and ag 2 meg Singing and Voice 

uction, 


70, ParK Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


TENORS. 








VIOLIN. 








Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 


40, Fincutey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 


Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 


1, MitngeR Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


c/o E. Ivimgy, BeetHoven Hovss, 


WoopGrRanGE Rp., Forest Gate, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Outp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IstineToN, N. 





Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
**Popiars,” HampsTEAp HILL GARDENS, 


HampsteapD, N.W. 


Pupils visited and received. 





Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. WiLson NEWTON, 


Tue Hi, Putney. 








PIANOFORTE. 





Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to ments for Concerts and “ At 
omes’”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, Grove GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 








Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, BetsizzE Park, W. 





Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WImPo.e Sr., CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckiingr AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scowas, Agent, 


1, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, Upper Mount Srreet, DuBLIn. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 





Mr. HIRWEN JONE 
Is open to Accept Burageroots for Oratorio, 








47, RepBuRN STREET, TEDWORTH SQuARE, S.W. Aa Seat, teeteneds Peace W. 
VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. BARITONES, 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Bosworts Hovusz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Ruesy. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications res ing Oratorios, 
Concerts, &., will be ad: to 


4, St. THomas’s Rp., FinsBpury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, We.Beck STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, Biuoomspury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 

















CONTRALTOS. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRESCaNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 








Mr. CHARLES F. WESTOBY, 
Accompanist and Baritone Vocalist. 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
37, GLOUCESTER Piace, PortMAN SQuARE, W. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 


30, LancasTeR Roan, Norrine Huu, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrRaND, W.C. 




















Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuisz Roap, KEeNnsINGTon. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PLace, Dorset Square, N.W. 





TEACHERS. 


Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piairst, Composer, and Accompanist, 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.) 
8, SHREwsBury Roap, Bayswater, W. 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 


Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
—— under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied, 








34, BLoomsBury Square, W.C. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HIL1t, W. 











Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. AurRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, Op Bonp Srrezet, W. 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heaugy’s Agency,’ LONDON. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
0a, WARWICK StREzET, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRwICcK STREET, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPpripaNs Roan, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager : W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 

















Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocHEsTeR House, Brook GREEN, 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BeusizE Roap, N.W., 








2, S—p@moor ViLLAs, CAMBERWELL, S.E. LONDON, or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heauey, 
Private Lessons Given. 10a, Warwick STREET, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE, GUITAR. Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 


Concerts, 
42, Norrotk Square, Hyper Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucHess Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 











The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,’’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roan, N.W. 








Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
GUITARISTE, 


Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 


22a, Dorset STREET, PortMAN Square, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
4uitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 


HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 




















49, Ksury Street, Betearavia, 8.W. 








Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STReEEtT, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W; 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.),. 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StrezT, Recent Street, W. 
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PaAdD to Full compen CHigh-class) for ti the. Million 


£10 10s. 7 octaves 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY iY (Limited), 
IANOS. Originators of the ‘ Ten Guinea’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative roperties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufacture only at Thomas Holloway’ s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 8, or by letter. 





Pe Superior roomy Shop. and House; excellent opening 
for a Organ Depot. Apply TAYLOR and Co., Estate Agents, Putney, 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the eect and a of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
us. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


A Guide for Pianoforte Students, 
‘By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


as ‘nan: 


Times.—‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowled i but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 


Academy.—“ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
Lewes B commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beau! music.’ 


School Board Chronicle.—‘“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 
W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 








EW PART SONGS FOR 8. A. T. B. 
By W. W. PEARSON, 

‘Tis Morn eons beppreuade «. 3d. | Welcome, Young Spring ... a ae 
The River... .. 8d. | The Oyster Dredgers . 2d- 
HUMOROUS PART SONGS. 

Three Dou ame Men tg thou.) _... > The Snow-white Doe ka 4d. 
A Ryghte ie Geste Bt: Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) aaa 3d. 
Three Children . Sliding (6th thou. og 34. The Carrion Crow ... ; is . > 
CHORUSES FOR S&S. A. T. B. 

With ahoeaemages or Orchestra] Accompaniments. 
The Iron we 4d. e Ocean a — 
Off to Sea Hedeard Oxenford) ’ 4d. | The Ironfounders (28th thou.) . we 3d. 


Orchestral Parts on ais tcalion to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 





London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a ar 


For United Kingdom: For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 
Per Annum ...........0..008. £015 0 hin... £017 0 
» Half-year .............. 07 th, EID ssigivemnasaoes 0 8 6 
yy Quarter .......ccccccseees O BIO] 5, QUAM «...,..c0ccesccees 0 4 4 
(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


—_——_—_@—— . 

It is not long since our northern contemporary, the “Scots 
Observer,” was unfortunate enough to incur the heavy displeasure 
of “Tae Musica Wortp” by some extraordinary writings on 
subjects connected with the divine art. Having miraculously sur- 
vived our onslaught, the rash journal has now provoked the anger 
of a power more malignant and inevitable even than our own, and 
will before long discover furens quid feemina possit. For has it 
not attacked the person of Mr. G. R. Sims, dear to tae soul of the 
Temperance orator and the-Adelphi pittite, but beyond all to the 
young lady reciter, whose highest delight it is to roar out, 





in her best imitative bass, the sarcastic query “ Been out with the 
Lifeboat often?” And as the average temperance orator may not 
unfairly be classed with the softer sex, there is no doubt that the 
“Scots Observer” will reap an abundant harvest of feminine 
hatred. Mr. Sims, the audacious print declares, has never risen 
above the level of the masses for whom he writes, and his books 
are one and all compacted of battered and threadbare conven- 
tionalities. 


* * 
* 


This is all so indisputably true that we should hesitate to call 
our readers’ attention to it, were it not also lamentably true. For 
we cannot regard it as otherwise than lamentable that for such an 
enormous mass of our fellows there should be no better literary 
provision than the “Dagonet Ballads” and their companion 
volumes, in which the old false story of the inevitably 
wicked Earl, the seductive Countess May, and the as 
inevitably virtuous work girl, and noble-hearted costermonger, 
is told so persistently. If it could be perceived that these 
stories, unreal as they are, awakened in their readers’ 
minds any genuine impulses to nobility of life, we should be well 
content. But the fact seems to be that the class to which they 
appeal care no more to translate their doubtful morals into terms 
of life, than do the ordinary “ gods” who cheer to the echo some 
sonorous platitude from their sailor-hero, and straightway go out 
to the nearest public-house, whence, returning drunk, they beat 
their wives with cheerful forgetfulness of the exemplary gentleman 
who refuses “ to lay his hand on a woman, save in the way of kind- 
ness.” And yet the sad fact remains that, if we could eliminate 
Mr. Sims’s doggerel from the lives of these people, we should have 
nothing else to give them. It would be useless to bid them wait 
until they are able to understand the language of true art. They 
will not wait. 

** 

And so we are once more face to face with the frowning wall of 
human misery and degradation; and, since it is not for us to 
discuss the methods by which philanthropy, at present nobly 
typified by Sir Edward Guinness, may cast down the wall—it is 
only left for the artist to discuss once again the old problems of 
art as a factor in social progress. Is it true, as some assert, that 
the “common people” are ready to listen to the voice of the 
highest art, as readily as they once listened to that of the highest 
Humanity? Or is it true, as others say, that art is for the few 
and not for the many, and that it is useless to suppose that she 
will ever be loved by the multitude? It is probable that a com- 
pleter esthetic system than any at present known will discover 
that both these statements are largely true. There seems 
to be no doubt that certain forms of pure art, especially 
musical and pictorial, do appeal with surprising directness 
to the uncultivated. We have the testimony of many who 
have opened picture galleries and promoted concerts in the 
East End, that this is so, probably because the language 
of these is often less subtle than that of literature, and is addressed 
to the emotional rather than the intellectual faculties. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to have attained to a certain plane of 
culture before the highest phenomena of any art are to be discerned 
or appreciated. So there may always be a residuum of the race to 
whom they are useless, for it is possible to suppose that the 
emotional force which we call the artistic faculty, like every other 
force, isa constant quantity. If it be diffused throughout the race 
will it not be at the expense of the individual? But whether or no 
the accumulation of artistic capital be preferable to its general 





distribution, is a question which has yet to be decided. 
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Herr Richard Strauss, the composer of the symphonic fantasia 
“ Aus Italien,” two movements of which formed the novelty of 
Mr. Henschel’s last concert, is the most distinguished, and on the 
whole perhaps the most promising of the young composers of Ger- 
many. The son of a well-known horn player in the orchestra of 
the Hoftheater, he was born at Munich on June 11th, 1864, and 
had scarcely completed his seventeenth year before he began 
to attract notice by the publication of several works of 
important character, many of which were performed at concerts 
of high repute, and caused their author to be regarded as an artist 
of great promise. Among these are a string quartett, a piano 
sonata, a violin concerto, and a serenade for wind instruments. On 
January 13, 1885, his first symphony (in F minor) was produced 
at Cologne, and afterwards repeated in several other towns, among 
others at Leipsic, at one of the Gewandhaus Concerts. Soon after 
this, his reputation got him an invitation to Meiningen, and while 
there, he, in the summer of 1886, received the appointment of 3rd 
Capellmeister of the Hoftheater of his native place, Munich. Quite 
lately we have announced his transference to the post of 
Hofcapellmeister at Weimar, a most honourable position to be 
gained by a young man only just twenty-five. Of the Fantasie 
“ Aus Italien” we shall have to write next week. We need only 
add here that Herr Strauss is recognised in his own country as an 
admirable conductor as well as composer, and that his latest work, 
a symphonic poem “ Don Juan,” is considered to add to his already 
high reputation. 
*# 

We are indebted to Messrs. Broadwood for the following curious 
advertisement from “ The Morning Chronicle” of June 9th, 1785 : 
“Mr. Astley (of the Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge), begs 
leave to inform the nobility, gentry, and others that he has 
engaged, for twelve nights, that amazing phenomenon the 
Musicat Curxp, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He is only thirty- 
six months o!d, has the judgment of the most professed theorist 
“n music, and is allowed by all ranks of persons to be the most 
astonishing natural production that ever made its appearance in 
the known world. This infant is to perform in the centre of the 
school, on the Forte piano, several known airs, &c.” The same 
journal, in announcing a performance of “ Messiah” by the Royal 
Society of Musicians, intimates that : ‘“‘ No ladies will be admitted 
with hats, and they are particularly requested to come without 
feathers, and very small hoops, if any.” They were merciful in 
those days, because if one has to listen to an infant performer at 
all, it is obvious that one of three years old will make less noise, 
and be consequently less objectionable, than one of older growth. 
And what a pity it is that there were no Barnums in those days ! 


* * 
* 


This is, according to the cynics, an age of appeals, and truly the 
demands of charity are so frequent as to induce scepticism 
or indifference. But none who are mindful of the traditions 
of the past musical generation, or who care for the 
honour of the present, will hear with indifference the ap- 
peal that is now being made on behalf of that once famous 
artist, Madame Arabella Goddard. For the latter part of 
the sixteen years that have elapsed since she abandoned her public 
career her health has been rapidly failing, and we are quite con- 
fident that many will contribute, with promptness and willingness, 
to the fund which has been opened by Messrs. Chappell and Co. in 
aid of one who has conferred so much lustre on English art. 

* Pd 

Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, ‘ Paradise and the Peri,” was per- 

formed by the Hereford Choral Society on Tuesday evening. The 





occasion was, in a certain way, of historic interest, as the soprano 
part was sung by Miss Marie Tietjens, niece of the great artist who 
created the part when the work was produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1870. 

+ * 

Miss Cowen will give a dramatic recital at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday evening next, when she will introduce Oscar Wilde’s 
poem, “The Nightingale and the Rose.” Features of musical 
interest will be the first appearances in England of Mrs. Bethell, 
M. C. M. J. Edwards, and Mr. F. H. Morton, the three vocalists 
who accompanied Mr. Cowen from Australis. 


As was anticipated in these columns, it has been found neces- 
sary to postpone the production of the new Savoy opera, which 
will now, it is expected, be presented on either the 4th or the 7th 
of December. 

** 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Frederic Clay, in his 
fiftieth year, well and deservedly known as the composer of many 
songs and stage compositions. 


In our notice of the Gresham Lectures last week it was inadver- 
tently stated that Raff’s Concerto in C minor was played by Miss 
Griffiths. The performer was Miss Elsie Evans. 

* * 


Miss Lena Little sailed on Wednesday, in the Teutonic, for New 
York. We wish the excellent artist a pleasant voyage, and 
especially a quick return. 





“LES TROYENS.” 
BY J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
——_@——_ 
(Continued from page 825.) 
Tarp Act. 

Narbal reproaches Dido, now the war is over, for passing her time in 
hunting, feasting, while, as Virgil says, pendent opera interrupta. Anna 
tells him Dido loves Mneas, but Narbal reminds her that the Trojan must 
obey the fates and go to Italy. Narbal in his air sings of the sombre 
avenir in store for Carthage, and the composer makes his orchestra as 
sombre as possible ; trombones, celli, and double basses support the voice 
with chords ; the low notes of Fl., Cl., and horns are heard in mysterious 
phrases—the b on third line of treble stave is the highest note for flutes, 
there are no violins nor even tenors; while from time to time a mysterious 
roll of the drum is heard. Anna breaks in with a Cavatine, laughing at 
the sad prognostications, and the contrast in the music is striking. 
Narbal’s air was in 9-8 time, but Anna’s is in 3-8 (three bars being 
equivalent to one of the preceding). There is now no double bass; strings 
have pizzicato chords, and the only other instruments employed, and that 
most sparingly, are Fl., Ob., and Cl. After Narbal has sung once more, 
the air and the Cavatine are cleverly combined. Berlioz we know was 
fond of displaying his skill in such fashion. A Marche pour l’entrée de la 
Reine is a curiosity of orchestration. Fl., Ob., and Cl., supported by 
harmonic notes from three harps, give out the theme pianissimo; while 
violins con sordini have a running quaver passage. 

The two ballet movements do not require notice, as they have been 
heard in the concert room. A Pas d’esclares Nubiennes is another speci- 
men of characteristic writing, with its pizzicato chords for Va and Celli, 
its constant jinglement of tambourine in the orchestra and striking of 
tarbukas on the stage, its “Cymbales antiques” notes, its turns and 
running passages for violins, and its eastern coloured phrases for wood- 
wind in unison and octave. From time to time the voices croon a kind of 
chant in African tongue. There is a quaint and melancholy charm about 
the music which seems a reflection of the queen’s sadness. The queen 
soon wearies of this, and Iopas comes forward at her command to sing his 
Poem of the fields. A phrase here for violins has a thoroughly Wagnerish 
sound. 

Ex 54. 
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Then comes a scene between Dido and Mineas. He relates to her how 
Andromache forgetting Hector, married Pyrrhus. Dido is lost in reflection, 
and we have a wonderful Quintet for Dido, Hineas, Anna, Narbal, and Iopas. 
Ascanius draws the ring from Dido’s finger, and then violins give the 
already mentioned turn. 

This Quintet is full of dramatic meaning. The scoring is extremely light 
but effective. A little piece of recitative, when Aneas calls attention to the 
lovely night, is noticeable for its tremolo on high notes by two first and two 
second violins con sordini, with some harmonies given in sustained chords 
an octave lower by four tenor violins. Then comes the famous Septet, the 
piece which was appreciated from the very first, and one which counts 
among Berlioz’ highest inspirations. And yet, as with most fine pieces of 
music, how difficult to describe! The reiterated notes for Fl., Cl., and 
Horns give an indefinite feeling—one both of rest and movement. 


Ex. 55- e- 4 
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So these notes go on through the piece, except where we have 
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which indeed recals Le Roi de Thule in “ Faust.” 


The tremoli of divided violins, the Grosse caisse notes and horn pedals, in 
fact every note of the score is a marvel of lightness and grace. And what 
makes everything so effective here is the support given to music of the 
highest order. Sometimes, indeed, it is the orchestra (as in some numbers 
already mentioned) which, on account of its cleverness orsingularity, attracts 
attention ; but here tone and word are one. And, by the way, how this Septet 
reminds us of Berlioz’ observation respecting the agitated passage for 
tenors in Le calme rentre dans mon coeur in Gluck’s “ Iphigenie en Tauride.” 
So here, though everything around breathed peace and charm (Tout n’est que 
paix et charme autour de nous), Dido was not happy: the subjective as well 
as the objective is expressed. The love duet which follows is a fine speci- 
men of soft sensuous music. At the close wood wind gives a last reminis- 
cence of the principal motive :— 














The strings are muted till just on the close, when suddenly, senza sordini, 
they rush up a scale, and Mercury appears striking with his caduceus on 
his shield and repeating three times with solemn voice the word “ Italy!” 
after which he disappears. The striking on the shield is represented by a 
stroke from a tantam. 

(To be continued.) 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
BY WILFRED PRAEGER. 
Qe 


If we accept the above society’s exhibition as one in any way repre- 
sentative of British art, we are compelled to acknowledge that British 
artists are concerned for the most part with trifles. For among the 653 
exhibits there are few which pretend to importance, and of those few one 
alone is worth mentioning as excellent. In No. 456, “ B.C.,” we find this 
exception, for we find here a picture with some interest which tells of thought 
having prompted its production. The subject has been naively described by 
@ contemporary as consisting in two savages wondering at an oyster, the 
first they have met with. This may be right, but it is unlikely that such 
a trifle would have prompted Mr. Watts to raise his brush. We prefer to 
imagine in the work a savage idyl, a love scene of that time when lovers 
could not analyse the passion, and could form no diagnosis of their disease. 
There is in the work much to attract the student of character, and the 
physiognomist will find, too, that Mr. Watts has been careful in the 
choice of his savage model. The form of the features and their expression 
is full of meaning, and it is not curiosity alone which lights the 





eyes of the half-wondering and half-shy maiden in whom the 
action of the picture lies. The work has beauty, but beauty born 
rather of thought than of mere appreciation of form and colour. 
It would be unfair to pass over Mr. Parker’s “ Cupid and Psyche” (No. 605) 
without comment. The subject is one well worn by now, and Mr. Parker’s 
treatment of it is not strikingly original, but is sufficiently bold to 
deserve notice. The large work at first appears too dark to be intelligible, 
but we gradually awaken to the presence of the two figures necessary to 
express the subject. Cupid seems a little out of drawing, or is otherwise 
extremely “ pigeon breasted,” a feature which does not add to the beauty 
of the picture ; but the management of the light which Psyche’s lamp sheds 
upon herself and the sleeping boy, is in parts clever, while here and there 
the purplish toned shadows are used with good effect. Mr. Frank Brang- 
wyn’s membership is one which should help to raise the value of future 
exhibitions to a worthier artistic level than has characterised all 
which have taken place since the fatal quarrel. Mr. Brangwyn is a 
young artist of the younger school, one who appears from his work to be 
in full sympathy with nature and determined to win fame with truth rather 
than with convention. Of his four exhibits the most important is No. 408, en- 
titled “‘Ashore.”” This work also may be described as a “story picture,” since 
its interest depends rather upon our speculation as to the fate of the 
group who cling in the rigging of the wrecked vessel, and watch the pro- 
gress of the cradle whick is conveying to shore the youngest of the crew, 
than in any beauteous combination either of forms or of colours. The treat- 
ment of the subject is straightforward, and, asin No. 550, much value is 
set on the lightness of the work. The latter, which represents a rope walk, 
shows also a subject well beloved by the more advanced school, a subject 
in which sunlight plays a leading part. A record of sunshine is no easy 
matter when the painter desires to be truthful, and the difficulty is most 
frequently too great. Mr. Brangwyn’s effort is bold and as successful as 
most that we have seen, but the quality of the greens in the picture does 
not appear to do justice to nature. A sketch of the s.s. Bayley in the 
Albert Dock, No. 131, is truthful, but the scene is lacking in warmth owing 
to the absence of any strong colour; and associations connected with 
the docks in cold weather are too forcibly disagreeable to allow of 
much sympathy with the picture. Mr. Nelson Dawson is well to 
the fore with his favourite sea subjects. Of his several efforts the happiest 
is perhaps “The Harbour Tug,” No. 92, a small water-colour work 
in which there is sound artistic quality. The simplicity of the subject and 
its truthful rendering form a valuable combination, and we confess to find- 
ing more success in the motion and transparency of the waves in this 
sketch than in the larger and more important attempt to represent ‘“‘ White 
Horses”? in No. 166. The difficulty of the latter will be patent to 
all who have ever watched the cresting and breaking of the waves when 
the “‘ horses ”’ are showing, and its treatment in water colours can in no way 
simplify the work. While among the water-colour pictures we must notice 
a “ Peaceful Eve ” (No. 63), by Mr. J. Macintosh. It is a pleasant little 
work, displaying a dainty sense of colour on the part of the artist, which is 
apparent, notwithstanding the general greyness of tone. Mr. Mottram’s 
view of “ St. Ives Bay: Morning ”’ (No. 248) is clever and not without some 
daring, since the sky is of an unusually black tone which is truthfully 
recorded. No. 251, “ Early Boats,” is not of the same quality ; it contains 
more mannerism and less truth than its companion. ‘The Quay, Yar- 
mouth” (No. 266), by Mr. Arthur Bell, is wanting a little in strength, but 
has good colour and light to recommend it. On retarning to the paintings in 
oil we find that Miss Hilda Montalba has attempted a somewhat bolder 
theme than usual. Her picture (No. 297) represents a landscape in Provence 
by moonlight. In the foreground a shepherd and flock appear in full light, 
which merges into the shadow of a range of hills above which the moon is 
shining. The tones certainly seem irreconcilable in parts but there is 
feeling in the work, a feature we cannot afford to despise. In “A 
Norfolk Farm” (No. 321), by Grace E. Sainsbury, there is a nice 
appreciation of warm colour and broad handling, similar features con- 
tributing to the success of “Somerton Staithe, Norfolk” (No. 443) 
by S. Fox Sainsbury. Mr. Rowe’s “ Hayfield” (No. 375) is not cnosen 
under the most attractive aspect, and the well-managed subject loses in 
value by reason of its coldness. Its deep foreground, with receding 
lines of windrows, is cleverly treated, and the narrow glimpse of sky 
visible above the dark red roofs is both light and airy. Miss Marston’s 
“ Poppies ” (No. 371), which hang on the same wall, should also be men- 
tioned. Unlike the generality of flower-pieces, the picture contains good 
colour and good work, which raises it above the bald statement of fact, and 





lends a really decorative value to a minor effort. 
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THE MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHT; 
OR, 
LAW VERSUS COMMON SENSE AND VICE VERSA. 
—_ 

Act I.—3, William IV., cap. 15 (1833). 

Act II.—5 and 6, Victoria, cap. 45 (1842). 

Act III.—45 and 46, Victoria, cap. 40 (1882). 

Act IV.—51 and 52, Victoria, cap. 17 (1888). 


Act V.—7, Victoria, cap. 12 (1844). 
Act VI.—49 and 50, Victoria, cap. 33 (1886). 
Act VII.—The Berne Convention (1887). 


BY FRANZ GRENINGS. 





(Continued from page 827.) 


Let us be quite clear first as to the object of such an enactment—in- 
tended to remedy the faults of the past—and about the provisions that 
would have to be made to be fair and just to both parties, namely, com- 
poser or publisher (performing-right separate owner) on the one side, and 
to the millions of performers on the other side. The provisions should 
enable any performer in the remotest part of the country to find out 
for himself in a simple manner two things: (1) before purchasing or 
performing a piece of music in any shape or form, whether the per- 
forming right is reserved, and, if so, whose permission has to be asked, 
i.e. who can legally demand a fee; (2) the exact date on which each 
protected piece of music will become public property. If an open field 
were divided into numerous plots, all having different owners, most of 
whom were delighted to grant to the public the free use of their plots, 
would the law allow the others to take unjust advantage of inadvertent 
trespassers, who were unable to get the necessary information as to which 
portions were reserved; or would not the authorities compel these in- 
dividuals either to fence in their preserves or to put up distinct and legible 
notices, which the public could understand without trouble or expense 
and oblige them also to take down the notice, whenever the exclusive right 
expired ? 

The owner of a performing right should, on the other hand, have ample 
remedies against wilful or defiant trespassers. Principally, the following 
items suggest themselves to me as needing to be provided for in a Musical 
Compositions Performing Right Act (say 1890) :— 

(1) It should repeal or annul anything said or enacted in any previous Acts 
anent performance (or performing Right) of Musical Compositions. 

I think this might be done in one short and simple sentence, and it should 
not require a preamble of more than two and a half folio pages (with 1,500 
words without a full stop), as in V. 1. As the performing right is a distinct 
and separate right concerning a third party (the performer), who has 
nothing whatever to do with copyright laws, i.e., the business relations 
between composers and publishers, such a short and general annulment re 
Performing Rights could neither interfere with nor mystify the existing 
laws of Copyright proper. 

2. Interpretation Clause, (a) Owner of Performing Right to be the com- 
poser or his assign, &c., (b) Musical Composition to comprise besides 
the original setting, any adaptation, arrangement, &c., thereof ; as also the 
whole or portions of the music of dramatico-musical compositions (operas), 
when given in concert form, i.e., without action, costumes, or stage para- 
phernalia (operatic performances proper, with the adjuncts, should not be 
dealt with in this Act, but remain, where they are now, along with 
dramatic works). (c) Public performance to be a performance in any place 
not a private house or dwelling, so as to include schoolrooms, institutions, 
&e., if outsiders are admitted, whether money be charged for admis- 
sion, directly or indirectly, or not. By doing so I do not mean the Act to 
stand in the way of truly charitable entertainments, when all possible care 
is taken by the entertainment providers, to reduce expenses and swell the 
amount to be handed over to the charity ; in such genuine cases Perform- 
ing Right Owners may be relied on as being willing to swell the list of 
true benefactors to any charity. But when the charitable object is only 
put forward to induce the public to provide the means through which the 
originators and friends may be enabled to air their vanity with such 
expensive surroundings and on such a lavish scale as to leave little or 
nothing to be handed over out of big receipts, we may justly expect per- 
forming-right fees to be paid along with heavy costumiers’ and other fees. 














A composer should also have it in his power to forbid performance of his 
reserved-work at any place, if he thinks the circumstances or forces at 
command will not allow of an adequate performance of his work. 

(d) Male to include female and singular to include plural, &c. 

3. Now for the most important part, re Provisos to distinguish reserved 
from unreserved compositions, and to know when reserve elapses. In 
addition to the four provisions I proposed when analysing the 1882 Act, we 
have now to provide separately for compositions first published between the 
1882 Act and this one. 

I. As regards former compositions (first published before passing of 
this Act) : 

(a) If first published before 10th August, 1882, the owner, if he wishes to 
reserve the performing right, to enter full particulars according to a given 
schedule within twelve months from passing of this Act, say, at Stationers’ 
Hall. 

(b) If first published since 10th August, 1882, but before passing of this 
Act, and if the right was reserved properly'as per III. 1. and the owner 
wishes still to retain it, entry to be made according to another schedule at 
the same place within twelve months. Some owners may not wish to re- 
serve a composition any longer. ao 

Reserved right of performance to be forfeited at the end of twelve 
months from passing of this Act, if not duly entered according to (a) or (b). 

At the end of twelve months the responsible office to issue a list of all 
entries so made in a convenient form for reference and at a nominal price ; 
to be revised and reissued annually. 

II. As regards future compositions (first published after passing of this 
Act) : 

(c) Any reserved composition first published after the passing of this Act 
to have on it notice to that effect, with date of first publication. 

(d) Every unreserved composition first published within twelve months 
after the passing of this Act to be marked: Published under the Mus: 
Comp. Perf. Right Act 1890, or perhaps abbreviated P.R.A. 1890. 

The notices under (c) and (d) to be printed on every and all title pages and 
at the top of the first music page of every score and every separate vocal 
and instrumental part. Some such provision is necessary, for several 
reasons: Pieces of music have come under my notice in which the reservation 
was only printed on the title page of the outside cover; if the cover got lost 
or torn, the piece would have the appearance of an unreserved composition, 
and might mislead a performer; or if the Septett parts, for instance, were 
taken out of an arrangement for full orchestra, which had the proviso only 
on the one general cover, there would be no reserve indication on the 
septett parts used ; in the same way a vocal score might be marked re- 
served, but four glee singers singing from single parts might not be aware 
of this; moreover, some one might be induced from the appearance of one 
separate part of a composition to order the whole of the parts, and only find 
out when paid for that it is reserved. 

If different pieces (not forming portions of one work under one title) are 
printed on one sheet or in one book, every number to have the reserva- 
tion marked at the beginning as per (c or d). The combined effect of those 
reservations, after 12 months, would be that no liability could then attach to 
any one for performing apiece which is neither marked as per (c) (reserve with 
date), nor entered in the catalogue issued annually from the office. 

4, Publisher to know who owns performing right pro tem. and to give 
information to inquirers ; a new performing right owner, who neglects to 
inform the publisher of his work not to be entitled to claim fee from per- 
former. This precaution is of advantage to both owner and publisher, as 
the former may lose fee and the latter lose sale of copies on account of a 
performer’s inability to arrange for performance of a composition, and there- 
fore chosing another piece rather than incur a risk. 

5. In such pieces as medleys, pot-pourris, charivaris, reminiscences, &c. (if 
unreserved), which introduce pieces from different works of the same 
composer or of different composers, the risk to lie with the publisher, if 
anything be introduced forming part of a reserved composition ; as it is an 
easy matter for a publisher or his arranger to make sure on this point 
beforehand, whereas, in many cases it would be impossible for a performer 
to recollect or trace whether any portion of the medley may have been 
taken from a reserved composition. 

6. Length of protection for reserved compositions as per 3 c. I do not 
know whether there were any special reasons for fixing length of protection 
as per II. 3, and whether the same reasons exist still; if not, I think it 
might be as well to consider whether it would not be better to leave the 
life of the composer out of consideration, but rather to have a longer uniform 
fixed period of, say fifty or sixty or seventy years from date of first pub- 
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lication ; the death of many a composer remains unknown to the multitude, 
and in all known cases the noting down of the fresh date, and the adding 
another seven years to it complicates matters very much, which might 
lead inadvertently to wrongful demands and payments of fees after the 
seven years had elapsed, which would be as unjust to the performer as the 
withholding of a just and legal fee before would be to the owner. 

7. Entry of summonses within twelve months, &c., as before. 

8. Proprietor, lessee, fc., not liable unless he causes or permits 
knowingly an unauthorised performance. 

9. Penalties. If the provisions under 3 were enacted, and as soon as 
there had been ample time for every performer to become acquainted with 
them, the penalties for unauthorised performance of reserved musical com- 
positions, or of any distinct or essential part thereof, should be such as to 
make performers afraid to trespass, not as in III., 4, and in IV., to frighten 
owners from prosecuting. An opera performance could not very well take 
place anywhere without it coming to the ears of the owner of performing 
right, whereas some people might risk single songs or pieces at small or 
out-of-the-way entertainments, if the penalties were not sufficiently large. 
For two years to come, however, it might be advisable to leave them in the 
discretion of judge and jury, as at present; because “ vexatious” pro- 
ceedings could and might be commenced still within twelve months after 
the year had elapsed for registering reserved compositions, as per 3a and b), 
therefore for two years in all. There should also be a penalty for marking 
a piece subsequently as reserved, when it was not reserved at first publi- 
cation. 


If any of the above provisions are considered unfair or unreasonable to 
either party, namely, to the composer and publisher or to the performer, I 
should be glad to see those points discussed without delay, as I intend to 
treat the International Performing Right in a similar manner only “ very 


much more so.” 
(To be continued.) 











BRAHMS—A STUDY. 
ae 


We reprint the following excellent article from the ‘“ Scots Observer”’ :— 

It is said that we know more of music and care more for it than our 
fathers ; but the fact is that fifty years hence we shall seem to the full as 
dull of ear as they. We have looked too closely into the state of the 
musical world in 1820 or thereabouts, and our self-complacency is only an 
effect of misunderstanding. The Viennese of that time were no more 
apathetic about music than ourselves ; but they wasted upon Kalkbrenner 
and Rossini (the brilliant melodist: “the Indian Bacchus of opera ’’) the 
enthusiasm which they ought to have reserved for Schubert and 
Beethoven. Kalkbrenners are still in some sort common enough, if 
Rossinis are not to be had for the asking; and we—we emulate the 
Viennese, and rejoice, as they rejoiced before us, in the delusion that we 
know all about it. 

To take the list of the composers of any given time is to find that, 
passing over those who are here to-day and gone to-morrow, we are still 
sure of a goodly number of artists of merit. These, in accordance with 
Ben Jonson’s acute distinction, may be divided into those who write for an 
age and those who write for all time. The labours of the first are not to be 
despised ; but we are all too apt to ignore the very existence of them that 
are destined not merely to live but to exercise a perdurable influence upon 
the lives and the imaginations of their kind. As a rule, they are fully 
alive to the distinction in store for them, and, being assured of recognition 
soon or late, they have a way of contenting themselves with the apprecia- 
tion of a little personal following (did not Mozart confess to having 
written ‘Don Giovanni” for “myself and two or three friends” ?), 
and of dying before the ignorant and inapprehensive public has begun 
to realise the true quality of their work. Of course the fanatic is 
with us always, and for him to issue certificates of immortality is so 
easy and unprofitable that he seldom does anything else; but, all 
the same, it is common to speak of the great masters as an extinct species, 
and to deny the right of any contemporary musician to be held the peer of 
Bach or Beethoven. Now, it is the function of Johannes Brahms to dis- 
perse such superstitions and confound the upholders of them. He lives, 
and his position in Britain resembles that of old Beethoven in Vienna: his 
supremacy is generally ackncwledged, and his greatest works are scarcely 
known. The reason is obvious. At provincial concerts art has almost in- 


variably to play second fiddle to finance; and, as the public will pay for 
pleasure but not for edification, it is impossible to get a hearing for work 
that is new as well as great save by imperilling the charm of the pro- 
gramme. Such work has therefore to remain unheard, while the old 
favourites go on having their day, and lag superfluous even to the bitter 
end. 

If Brahms, like Beethoven, has invented no new form, he has yet availed 
himself of almost every form but opera. His achievement is both choral 
and symphonic, and, besides, includes overtures, pianoforte concertos, a 
violin concerto (written for Joachim), a double concerto for violin and 
violoncello with orchestral accompaniment, examples of almost every kind 
of chamber music, and a matchless series of songs. The development of his 
genuis, as revealed in this achievement, is remarkable. Assuming that the 
value of a composition is good according as it is found possessing the two 
essential elements of great art—namely, character of conception and 
quality of expression—you find in Brahms” earliest efforts that singular 
nobleness of thought which is still the most marking feature in his work. 
On the other hand, the expression is sometimes inadequate—is occasionally 
even crude and forced; but it is never trivial, and it is seldom obscure. 
Soon there are touches of tender grace, and then there are achieved such 
perfect combinations of matter and style as Op. 17—that enchanting set of 
songs for women’s voices to an accompaniment of harps and horns. Also it 
is to be noted that this master of orchestration took long to produce a 
symphony. Once started, however, he went on, and his symphonies are 
tow held to be in some ways his greatest works. 

In choral music the heights of his achievement are “The German 
Requiem ” (Op. 45), “ The Song of Triumph” (Op. 55), and “ The Song of 
Destiny ” (54). The first, written in 1867 shortly after his father’s death, 
is a composition which for grandeur of conception is only to be 
compared with such stuffas “Israel in Egypt” or Bach’s B minor 
“Mass.” ‘“ The Song of Triumph,” written to commemorate the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War, is somewhat shorter; but a 
double chorus is used, and the effects are even more colossal than 
those of the “ Requiem.” Shortest of all, “The Song of Destiny” is 
remarkable for a singular unity of conception and also for the marvellous 
skill with which the “ perpetual spring, perpetual youth ” of the Immortals 
are contrasted with the blind turmoil and misery of men. Turning to 
chamber music, it is impossible not to feel that 4 composer like Wagner 
competes on unequal terms with a master like Brahms, inasmuch as by 
his own express contention Wagner’s work is not intelligible unless 
assisted by the elaborate machinery of the stage—and the stage in 
acertain German town. It is hardly conceivable that music which can 
only be heard under such conditions can ever become as well and widely 
known as music whose acquaintance can be made without even the inter- 
vention of an orchestra. Wagner, then, appeals—as matters stand at present 
—to a limited constituency, but Brahms demands no more than Beethoven 
for the apprehension of many of his noblest efforts ; and the consequence must 
be that, in spite of its extreme difficulty, his chamber music will presently 
become as popular as that of his mightier predecessor. Perhaps the most 
remarkable numbers in it are the sonatas fer the pianoforte and violin. 
His earlier work includes no sample of this form, the first occurring as late 
as Op. 78, while the two others are numbered Ops. 100 and 109. The 
superb qualities of these three masterpieces are unapproached save by 
Beethoven’s famous sonata in C minor and the so-called “ Kreutzer.’ 
Again, for many years three pianoforte trios—Beethoven, Op. 97; 
Mendelssohn, Op. 66; and Schumann, Op. 63—were justly held the 

culminations of the method; but Brahms has tried his hand, and his 
magnificent trio in C minor (Op. 101) can scarce be considered inferior 
to any of the trio. Then he stands in the front rank of song . 
writers. Singing is merely a development of eloquence, and in 
setting words to music the composer endeavours to invest them with 
as it were a completeness of significance. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the song should afford an exceptionally favourable opportunity 
of comparison. ‘Take, for instance, Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, and 
Brahms. Schubert, the most spontaneous, is unrivalled in songs that are 
also little dramas—as the “ Erlkénig.” Schumann—the Schumann of the 
“ Frihlingsnacht ’”— excels the world of lieder writers in intimacy and 
subtlety of romance. Berlioz, in his wonderful “ Absence,” has realised 
the sentiment of the words with unsurpassable intensity, asin ‘‘ Le Spectre 
de la Rose” he has produced the consummate type of (in the best sense of 
the phrase) drawing-room music. To Brahms belongs the distinction of 
having written—in the admirable ‘‘ Meine Liebe ist griin ” (Op. 63, No. 1) 





—a thing “done to the quick,” as fiery as Catullus and as poignant as 
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Burns. To the majority of vocalists he is best known as the musician of 
the “‘ Wiegenlied ” and the exquisite “ Sandmiinnchen” ; but a great song 
demands great singing, and in their generation the majority of vocalists 
are wise. 

Brahms is so widely and so justly admired for his famous “ Hungarian 
Dances ” (arranged as pianoforte duets) that many people suppose him to 
be, like his friend Joachim, a Magyar born. It was at Hamburg, however, 
that in May, 1883, he saw the light, and since 1861 he has lived in Vienna. 
He is a good conductor, a great scholar, a pianist noble in style and 
especially admirable as a player of Bach. It is happily premature to de- 
termine the respective merits of the works of one who is continually sur- 
passing himself. But as regards his place among the Immortals it has been 
well said that to minds of a certain order and temperaments of a special 
cast there are four men of music whose genius entitles them to special re- 
cognition ; and these four are not Palestrina, nor Gluck, nor Handel, nor 
Berlioz, nor Wagner, but Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, and Johannes 
Brahms. Bach is the musician of pure intellectual beauty. 
Beethoven is supreme in variety of mood, in intensity and in range of 
passion, in breadth and force of temperament, and in splendour and sugges- 
tiveness of romance. As for Schumann, his orchestration is imperfect, and 
his best things, with some notable exceptions, bear marks of premature 
mental decay ; but he had imagination and a great capacity of emotion. 
It is significant that he was among the first to recognise the genius 
of Brahms, with whom indeed he had much in common. But the 
Hamburg master is as great a genius as his forerunner, and there- 
with a greater artist. His larger works reveal a stronger intellectual 
grasp than Schumann’s; the ideas are as original and the expression is 
more subtle, the form is more symmetrical, the balance of parts more nearly 
perfect. In him, indeed,the modern world has produced a composer whose 
work appears—to some—not unworthy of comparison with the “ Chromatic 
Fantasia ” and the “ Choral Symphony.” 





A PLEA FOR INCONSISTENCY IN ART. 


BY OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


a 


When will people leave off trying to make nature and art coincide? 
Here were we at the Musical Association the otber day listening to a long 
paper and discussion on the well-worn but ever fresh subject of the discre- 
pancies between the natural and the tempered scales. 

The paper was written by Mr. Habens, a resident in New Zealand, who 
sent it over to be read by the secretary. I donot know that his antipodean 
relation to us gave any new aspect to his views, or that he looked at the 
question from any new point ; rather it seemed as if the question in the guise 
of some antiquated ghost whom we had deemed tv have laid years ago in the 
past discussions had suddenly sprung forth at our feet, like Sir Francis 
Drake’s vannon ball at the feet of his remarrying wife, right through the 
centre of the earth from the antipodes. Like the letters F. D. in blood on 
that celebrated cannon-ball which were recognised as undoubtedly his, 
there were the same old objections, the same difficulties, the same puzzles, 
which made our heads spin round in days gone by in the effort to realise 
what they were, in fact what they meant in music. Long rows 
upon rows of figures were written down on a black board with 
facility. Endless logarithms, cubes, and squares of this, that, or the other 
rolled out with glib volubility, till one thought of an epigrammatic remark 
made by a lady at Cambridge, “The mathematical dons go in for music, 
but the classical prefer art.” (Her husband was classical.) It does seem 
almost as if this effort at realism must endanger the feeling for art in those 
who indulge in it. 

A curious thing about all the attempts to reconcile the natural scale and 
that of practical art is the variety of opinions as to what the natural scale 
really is, how the notes are really derived, and further the practical admis- 
sion that some elasticity is necessary and bearable even by scientists. 
This goes against the old idea that science is fixed, though art is variable. 
It tells us, in fact, that those who are intending to treat of music scientifi- 
cally have in reality already begun to treat it artistically. Some years 
ago @ paper wae read ‘at this Association wherein it was maintained that 
eighty different notes were necessary in the octave, in order to obtain true 
intonation in every scale, and a curious iastrument was produced which 
had all these notes. Another scientific man was satisfied with less. 
Mr, Habens’ paper said 42 notes were sufficient, because those that 








differed very slightly did not matter, and you could afford to ignore 
their differences. Or, if certain other differences were ignored, science 
could bear with 35 notes in the octave. At the meeting, also, there was 
doubt between writer and speakers-as to whether certain notes were 
derived from this or that note, their pitch being different in the two cases. 

All this points to elasticity; even in the scientific mind, temporising, 
though it looks like a pun, has already begun, and therefore artists need 
not fear continuing it. If the scientific mind, with its bent towards the 
exact, can bear to ignore slight differences, there is no wonder that the 
artistic feeling, with its greater elasticity, can bear to ignore greater dif- 
ferences. For in art, oftentimes, we take what we can get, as being sug- 
gestive of what we want. 

Curious varieties were also found in the artistic treatment of pitch, of 
which examples were quoted on either side ; how certain first-rate singers, 
violin players, and even wind instrument players, habitually used intervals 
differing in some cases from the natural, and in others from the artificial, 
and in some differing from both. 

A speaker, referring to the difficulties of making a keyed instrument 
that should give out all the different pitches necessary, made the remark, 
“Why should we musicians limit our resources to a keyboard of twelve 
notes in the octave? A painter is not limited to the resources contained 
in twelve colours, for he has all the colours of the rainbow at his disposal.” I 
do not think that the painters would agree with him. Their resources are 
limited. I do not know how many more than twelve they have at their 
command ; but there is a limit, and that not a very wide one. Last summer 
I sent some flowers to a skilful flower painter. They were the gladiolus, 
of a brilliant rose-crimson, with gleams of white from within the bell, and 
clear-cut lips turning over with a deeper colour. He told me, afterwards, 
“TI could only feast my eyes upon them; it was of no use attempt- 
ing to put them on the canvas, there is no colour in the paint- 
box like them,” going on to add, “ the only chance of getting 
anything like the effect of a flower so brilliant and full of light 
is by contrast and comparison—not putting other colours by the side 
to throw up our feeble attempts.” 

Another speaker at the meeting begged that we should not. limit 
our efforts for what is natural and beautiful by what seems to he 
possible. “First,” he said, “let us find out what is true; afterwards 
let us seek the means of using it as best we can.” Therein, to 
my mind, lies the gist of the whole matter. Like the painters, we may fill 
books and portfolios full of studies from life and nature, and then select 
and build together “as best we can” that which makes a pro- 
duction of art. Like the painters, we may get our effects some- 

thing natural by contrast and comparison ; choosing that in nature 
which is most artistic; preparing and resolving our discords ; combining 
chords which agree together and enhance oxe another’s effects. Hence 
we may not get absolute truth, mathematically speaking, but we 


shall get that which fits into our human minds, that which answers to the © 


call which our musical sense gives out. 

This course of proceeding may be inconsistent, but therein lies one 
of the beauties of art, its humanity. It has been said that one 
cause of the beauty of tone given out by a body of 1st or 2nd 
violins in an orchestra, which distinguishes it in quality (not in 
power) from a solo violin, is the slight variation in pitch between notes 
of the different players. This variation is founded on the fact mentioned 
above, that different players prefer notes either sharper or flatter than what 
may be considered the true pitch (whether artificial or natural). Herein is a 
beauty arising from inconsistency, a beauty which is the beginning of an 
ugliness just as pleasure is the beginning of pain, for if the players differed 
more, we should say they were “ out of tune,” and proclaim the effect to be 
hideous. 

Let art then be inconsistent, human, and liable to err if we wish to 
keep the infinite variety which is the result of different treatments of the 
same things. Ifsome faults come from our human weakness and imper- 
fections, let us remember that sweet things are all the more delicious for 
a grain of bitterness. 





It is the heart, and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 
—Longfellow. 
Truth I hold not to be that which every man troweth, but to be that 
which lies at the bottom of all men’s trowings—that in which these 





trowings have their only meeting-point.—T. D. Maurice. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
a cee 


8. Cecilia’s Day (Nov. 22) was celebrated in Paris at the church of S. 
Eustache, by the performance on a grand scale, of a mass written by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, thirty-two years ago, and produced on the same day in 
the same church. M. Charles Lamoureux conducted the performance. 

*% 
* 

Sig. Verdi was overwhelmed with telegrams and congratulatory messages 
on the 17th inst., the fiftieth anniversary of the production of his first 
opera, “ Oberto, Conte di 8S. Bonifacio.” The King of Italy, the Prime 
Minister, the Syndics of all the chief Italian towns, Directors, Professors, 
Managers, Publishers—all classes, in fact, sent their congratulations to 
the venerable composer, who appears to be at present the most popular 
man in his native country. se 

* 

Mr. Plunket Greene, the young Irish baritone, sang at Berlin in a 
concert on the 14th, with brilliant success; and certainly his audience had 
no reason to complain of any want of opportunity to gauge his ability— 
for he sang songs by Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Jensen, and Brahms— 
besides Parry’s Anacreontic Ode, and Stanford’s “‘ My love’s an arbutus.” 

** 
* 

Herr Carl Goldmark’s new “Spring Overture’? was performed for the 
first time at a Sinfonie-konzert at Berlin on the 14th. The “ Allg. Mus. 
Zeitung ’’ describes it as “ very fresh and full of spirit, and instrumented 
with extraordinary brilliancy.” 1a 

* 

Heinrich Hofmann’s opera “ Aennchen v. Tharau” is about to be pro- 
duced at the Berlin Opera house. This ten-year-old opera is one which 
would seem to be well suited to small theatres with an efficient company; 
and we have never quite understood why it is so entirely ignored in this 
country. It was played a few times at Edinburgh some years ago, and 
since then appears to have been forgotten. 

* * 
* 

Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde” has just been performed at Munich 
(where indeed it was first produced), under Herr Levi, with great success. 
Some remarks of the *‘ Allg. Mus. Zeitung” should be of interest to con- 
ductors of Wagner’s operas :— It may have cost trouble to bring about 
this result, but the resulting success has taught us that even without a 
concealed orchestra, the instrumental sound can be toned down, and the 
coarse din of the orchestra is not at alla necessity.” 


The performance of the entire cycle of Wagner’s works began on Thurs- 
day at Dresden with “ Rienzi,’ and will proceed until the end of December, 
when the “ Gétterdimmerung ” will close the series. Herr Gudehus will 
leave for Berlin early in January, when his engagement at the Kénigl. Hof- 
theater will terminate. 


* * 
® 


Under the title of ‘Collectio musices organice ex operibus Hieronimi 
Frescobaldi Ferrarensis,” Fr. X. Haberl has edited, and Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hirtel have published 68 compositions for organ by the great pre- 
decessor of J. S. Bach. 

** 

According to “ Le Ménestrel,” the Queen of Italy, being at Venice last 
year, paid a visit to the famous library of San Marco, and requested to see 
the MSS. of certain unpublished compositions of Clari, Monteverde, 
Stradella and other old Italian masters. Having examined them with great 
attention, she expressed a strong desire that a selection of some of the best 
of them should be published, and this, it seems, is about to be done, the 
Cecilian Academy of Rome having entrusted the task of making a choice of 
the works to the composer Cesare Pollini, and Professor E. Wiel. 


* * 
* 


The “ Musikalisches Wochenblatt” gives rather an interesting account of 
Richard Strauss’s new symphonic poem “ Don Juan,” which was produced 
at Weimar on the 11th instant. The writer says “ The victorious theme of 
the hero, which is over and over again opposed to other manifold themes of 
feminine character, rises more and more through brilliant orchestral 
colouring to a marvellous energy which atthe conclusion sinks by degrees 
to the exhaustion of death.’’ This description, if only the musical treat- 
ment be equal to the intellectual conception, suggests a fine work: a real 
symphonic poem. The composer conducted in person, and the work was 
received with enthusiastic applause, the author being recalled three times 
by the delighted audience. 
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MODIFIED CHANTFORM. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK K. HARFORD, M.A. 


i ee 


There seems to be widespreading desire at present for a more satisfactory 
Psalter, ie. for an edition of the Prayer Book Psalms pointed on a better 
principle than any that has yet appeared. Some four or five weeks agoa 
voice was heard in this journal complaining of the inefficient manner in 
which certain passages were treated in ‘the Cathedral Psalter:’ and more 
recently correspondents in other musical journals have called attention to 
this same subject. 

This is a healthy sign, for it shows that the people of England are awak- 
ing to facts which were put before them in vain by the Revd. John Jebb 
and others half a century ago. Most heartily will all who desire improve- 
ment in the musical part of their Church Services sympathise with those 
who hope to obtain a rational pointing of the Psalms which can be 
sung to the Chant: but, whilst desiring an improved condition of things, it 
is necessary both to contemplate the difficulties which those who would 
attempt to obtain it will have to face, and to examine carefully each point 
where (to use a familiar expression) “ the shoe pinches.” 

That the present rendering of English words in some portions of Divine 
service is unsatisfactory everyone knows who attends either a parish Church 
or a Cathedral. We continually hear words twisted out of their meaning 
by wrong emphasis. No one in authority takes the smailest notice of this, 
or knows how to alter it. 

To quote the words of a living writer, Mr. Spencer Curwen, “ The virtual 
rule is gabble and pause, and solemn words are delivered somewhat in this 
way :—‘ TrustintheLordbeofgoodcourageandHesha-a-ll strengthen thine 
thine hand.’ Every one professes dissatisfaction with the irreverence of 
the prevailing system yet no one succeeds in reforming it.” 

If this criticism be applied to the Psalm-Canticles, and especially to the 
Venite, it is not one whit too severe ; but in the case of the Psalms a con- 
siderable amount of indulgence has to be claimed owing to the Oriental 
origin of the Chant and the simplicity of less learned times than our own, 
which has entailed upon us traditional bonds that cannot easily be thrown 
off. Itis useless for us to fret too much about what is owing to the 
growth of Music in Europe since the Sixth Century and to what we must all 
be thankful for—the improvement of English taste during the last 50 years. 
It is vain to point to the better condition of things in the Roman Services, 
for they are in Latin, and Latin unites itself more easily than English with 
Chant-form owing to the absence of accent. What we have now to look 
into is the possibility of accommodating by better arrangement the sense 
with the sound in our own tongue—the English words as we find them in 
the Prayer Book with the traditional Church Music—and that in a way 
which will not appear strange or novel to English congregations at the 
present time. The consideration of such an arrangement will be the chief 
object of the present7article. 

It is evident that in all arrangements or rearrangements of the Psalter 
for purposes of Divine Service two distinct things have to be considered at 
the same time, Ist, the pointing i.e. the division of the words or phrases 
according to their proper value, and 2ndly the adaptation of the Chant 
music to these words when so pointed. With respect to the Ist, persons 
of educated taste are dissatisfied because they find that they have to listen 
to badly expressed English,—not archaic English (for there is a certain 
charm about that ; and the quaint enhancement of a syllable—be it even a 
preposition in certain places is not always unpleasing) but English which— 
if spoken during conversation—would cause a smile ora sneer. “Let us 
sing UNto the Lord” is an example of this kind which meets on the very 
threshold of our inquiry, i.e. in the very 1st verse of the Invitatory Psalm. 
There can be no doubt whatever but in this phrase the natural accent 
falls upon the verb and the final noun. If it be asked:—How and when 
then did this peculiar specimen of pronunciation come into the Psalter ? 
we may answer that in olden time we find the phrase was generally 
rendered ‘Let us sing un|to The Lorn’; but some few years ago, 
i.e., within the memory of persons now living, this emphasis on the 
2nd syllable of the preposition was found harsh to cultivated ears, and so— 








in order to improve the euphony of the sentence—a bright-minded reformer 
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proposed to shift the incubus to the 1st syllable of the same preposition. 
Consequently arose that unpleasant utterance with which the ‘Cathedral ’ 
and well nigh all other Psalters are making the English people familiar 
Sunday after Sunday. 

This is a ‘wolf’ which even the gniracle-working Choirmaster will not 
be able to charm away. Hints may be whispered in Psalter-prefaces that 
‘sing’ may last throughout a whole preliminary bar, but if it were to last 
through twenty bars the objectionable stress upon the‘ UN,’ whenever it 
came, would still be as nauseous asever. We may fairly compare with this 
example that of ‘Have mercy UPon us’ which is found in a setting of the 
Te Deum constantly sung by English Choirs with perfect complacency. 
Of this UNto, and some other blemishes which will hereafter be pointed 
out, the English Psalter may well be cleared either by return to the 
quaint archaism of stress on the 2nd syllable or by substitution of what 
duly expresses the words, ‘let us sing unto The Lord.” 

To cast even a cursory glance at the many difficulties that must meet 
those who would repoint the Psalter would occupy too much time in what 
is professedly only a slight—general review. Suffice to say that some 
defects can and should be remov2d—whilst in many passages (for example 
Ps. xxxiv. 10,‘ Shall want no manner of thing that is ‘good’—and Ps. 
xlii 11,‘ Why go I thus heavily while the enemy oppresseth me’) the 
English words seem to defy better adaptation than that found in those 
Psalters which have been already published. Such phrases could, we 
know, be set easily enough were they free, but they have to be taken jointly 
with the music—and that music the strict Chant-form: and herein lies the 
chief difficulty, with which we have to cope. 

Taking for granted that the majority of our readers know that the 

7 bar chant consists of one bar, containing a reciting note of indefinite 
length, followed by two bars in strict time, and asecond bar, containing a 
reciting note of indefinite length, followed by three bars in strict time, I 
will repeat, what has before now been said by others, that it is the universal 
application of this chant in its present hard and fast condition which causes 
the chief difficulty : for you cannot apply to a whole what is suited only tc some 
of its parts. Those who have studied the Psalms, even slightly, know that 
in the Prayer-Book translation they vary considerably; and also know that 
whilst the strict Chant aptly suits many verses in every Psalm, there will be 
perhaps 2 or 3 out of every 25 which it will not suit. It is hopeless, there- 
fore, to apply one rigid musical form for the interpretative rendering of 
sentences that differ not only in length but in shape. 

The form of the Chant appears to be now somewhat too rigid for 
universal application, and if you would obtain a more intelligent expres- 
sion of the meaning of the several Psalms you must make it more elastic 
by modification, either in one or both of the bars for recitative, or in those 
which are in strict time. Many years ago a highly talented musician 
Samuel Webbe (1740-1816) composer of ‘When winds breathe soft ’ and 
other beautiful glees expressed similar views respecting the strict Chant and 
put forward some clever plans, which, as they did not fully accomplish their 
object did not meet with general support. A few years ago the Revd. Sir 
Henry Baker--to whose energy we are chiefly indebted for Hymns Ancient and 
Modern—resumed the subject, and republished one (perhaps not the best) 
of Webbe’s plans ; and lately Sir Herbert Oakeley, in the Preface to his 
Prayer-Book Psalter, and afterwards—by example—in the lst verse of the 
XCVth Psalm, seems to acknowledge that Chant-form is still incompetent 
to fulfil all that is required of it with respect to such words as ‘upon’ and 
‘unto.’ 

It may seem therefore somewhat hardy for an outsider to follow up an 
Ideal which has baffled better musicians than himself ; but I am sanguine 
enough to believe that Chant-form can be so modified (without injury to its 
structure or its tone), that it will accommodate itself to each and all of the 
Psalm-verses to which itis necessarily linked, and do better work than it has 
hitherto done in the service of The Church. Whether the Psalter is the 
portion of the service to which the modification, of which I speak so hope- 
fully, should first be applied is a question which must be determined by 
the demands of the public; but it would seem more prudent to allow trials 
of it to be made first upon the Psalm-Canticles, in which intelligent render- 
ing is far more important than in the Psalms, and see by these how far con- 
gregations generally like the idea. 

Every one will naturally ask, What is this modification of the Chant by 
which you say more can be accomplished than by the old strict method, and 
what are its rules? These latter need, I think, be very few. Possibly 
two or three may, when the method has been fully thought out, be found 
to suffice ; for it will be a great thing not to yo far away, at all events at 
fivst, from what English congregations have all their lives been accustomed 








to: and additional rules can always be made when they are found re- 
quisite. 

It seems certain that it is the reciting bar to which modification should 
first be applied,—for it is in this portion of the chant that Choristers gene- 
rally stumble. Everything in this difficult part ought to be clear as 
possible,—and should be so set before both Choir and Choirmaster—that 
not only all that is to be sung may be understood by the intelligent few 
but that nothing can be misunderstood by the many who are not too highiy 
gifted. 

All choristers can, we know, follow visible notation. Therefore to any 
Church-Musician who is about to apply an Anglican Chant to the 
95th or 100th Psalm, when these Psalms are to be used as Canticles, 
I would say : ‘ Instead of leaving, as at present, a single note (semibreve or 
minim) to the mercy of those who are about to sing from it,—note out 
every syllable that is to be recited according to the pointing given in the 
Psalter which you consider your surest guide.’ This plan of noting every 
syllable will apply only to the Psalms when used as Canticles, which as I 
have said before, require, for several reasons, a more definite and detailed 
treatment than the ‘ Psalms of the Day.’ 

‘ Illustration is always more useful than description for general purposes, 
and therefore I feel obliged to the Editor for allowing me to show an 
example of the Venite set in modified Chant form on the following 
page of “Tae Mustcat Wor.».” It should be observed that the Venite 
is there taken as a Canticle, and for that reason every syllable in the reci- 
tative portion has been noted. In a Psalter such notation throughout the 
verses would be inexpedient owing to the space that it would occupy: it 
would be feasible I believe to'indicate the respective notal value, emphasis, 
&e., of the syllables by signs similar to the old ‘neumes’ which would 
enable the singers to follow more accurately in the recitative portion and 
lighten the arduous duties of Choirmasters. Before long I hope to think 
out this plan and be able toshow as finished what is now but a preliminary 
sketch. 

1t will be seen that in the opening verse of this Venite the reduction of 
minims into crotchets enables us to accomplish what Sir Herbert Oakeley 
in his Psalter-Preface has desired, but what no Psalters that I have met 
with have been able to obtain, viz., a musical rendering of ‘ O come, let us 
sing unto The Lorp,’ according to its natural accentuation. 

In the 2nd verse (which is here the 2nd half of a couplet) the ‘time’ of 
the first ‘reciting bar’ has been changed from common to compound 
triple in order to suit the words; and the word ‘thanksgiving’ has 
been accentuated as it is spoken. According to the best modern 
authorities (Walker and Webster) there is no question but that 
the accent in ‘thanksgiving’ should fall as in ‘almsgiving’ on the 
antepenultimate. In Shakespeare’s time, to judge from two 
differing instances, Meas. for Measure i., 2, and Love’s labour lost ii., 1, 
the accentuation was optional. That Church custom at the time of the 
Reformation placed the accent on the penultimate was probably due to the 
influence of the Gregorian Chant, which is not partial to a dactyl or 
iambus; and the piety of Dr. Johnson would induce him to follow 
what was probably universal Church-custom in his time. A little 
archaism is by no means unsuitable or unpleasing in Church Services, but 
it becomes dangerous if it leads young people to pronounce their native 
language incorrectly. Few educated persons in England would now say 
‘ thanksgiving’ in ordinary parlance; and, what is more to the point, few 
living Divines would accentuate this word so in a sermon. 

To proceed with my illustration. In the 2nd couplet (as I will call it,— 
though here, as in some other instances where the double Chant is used, a 
triplet fills its place, embracing v.v. 3,4 & 5) an interrupted cadence is 
introduced at the end of v 4 in order to allow the 2nd half of the Chant to 
be repeated without that offence to the ear which many musicians have 
pronounced to be unbearable. 

In the 3rd couplet the first portion of it has been taken into the tonic 
vninor to indicate the change of feeling from joyous thanksgiving to lowly 


reverence. 
(To be continued.) 








A fiddle is the proper emblem of a comic poet; as this instrument has 
no medium, and either gives us the greatest pleasure, or the highest 
disgust. Farce writers are kits, which may just answer the end for a 
country dance, but have scarce any music in them.—Geofry Wagstaff. 

Pastoral writers resemble flutes, which are very soft, but much confined; 
they often hurt the lungs of the players, and for that reason I suppose this 
kind of poetry is now grown into disuse.—Ibid. 
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THE VENITE (XCV. PSALM) IN MODIFIED CHANT FORM. 
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Let us come be - fore His Pre-sence with thanks-giv-ing, and shew our-selves glad in Him with _ psalms. 
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MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE PSALMS. 
F. GILBERT WEBB, 
—caaleiei 
(Continued from page 833.) 


Turning to the instruments used in the Temple services, we find three 
classes of different tone colour, wind, strings, and percussive, which were 
evidently used separately or in combination as deemed most appropriate to 
the text, some indeed being only played on special occasions, thus denoting 
an appreciation of the value of associating certain sounds with specific sub- 
ject matter: the variety of vocal tone was also evidently utilised to impress 
the lyrical element of special psalms, such as psalm VI. “for the bass 
voice.” All these, orderly arranged with manifest regard to balance of 
tone, were placed under the training and leadership of three chief choir- 
masters—Hemen, Asaph, and Ethan. We find, moreover, there was a 
definite order observed in the sacred processions and in the acts of worship, 
and we have seen from the psalins analysed that there existed various per- 
fected forms of poetic construction. Now since form is never perfected without 
attendant development in related matter, and since there manifestly existed 
certain forms in the use of the instruments and voices and in all connected 
with the services, and since such high rhythmical and poetic development 
had been attained in the text, it follows some corresponding form must 
have existed in the music to which these psalms were sung. Moreover as 
the Jews at that time were not in the position of a nation recently emerged 
from the twilight of savagedom, but were possessed of advanced intelli- 
gence, it is impossible to conceive that they could have borne the united 


sound of these divers instruments, many of which were of powerful tone, ' 


without their employment being regulated by the existence of certain rules, 
and their introduction in sundry parts of the service being in accordance 
with some form of harmony; this becomes still more apparent when the 
number of the notes which each instrument was capable of producing is 
considered, and the deep reverence amounting to awe with which all the 
accessories of the Temple were surrounded. 

What these forms actually were we shall probably never know, but from 
researches and recent discoveries it may be reasonably inferred that their chief 
element wes rhythm to which melody was subordinate, that the percussive 
instruments were often used to accentuate this rhythm (“ the singers, He- 
man, Asaph, and Ethan were appointed to sound with cymbals of brass,” 
1 Chron., xv., 19), and that the employment of the other various instru- 
ments was governed by the lyrical element of the psalm. Concerning the 
voice part, although it was held in subservience by rhythm, it would result 
from the singers being accompanied by music of some kind that the words 
would be recited on a particular note, or in the language of to-day that the 
singers would intone, and from the different tone and number of notes of 
the various instruments, some of which would be constantly sounding above 
or below the reciting note, especially at the closes of the different sections 
in which the psalms were divided, the monotone of the voice part must 
early have become considerably varied by certain inflections. We know 
too how the pitch of the voice is altered by mental excitement 
or depression, and that this variation is more rapid in Eastern 
than in Northern nations; this is exemplified in the rapid changes 
of thought so constantly occurring in the psalms, which with such 
an impressionable race as the Jews in the possession of, and utilising such 
literary and musical acquirements, must have produced in such psalms as 
the XXV., from which the following is a quotation, considerable variation 
in the voice part as well as in the accompaniment : 


“ Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions : 
According to Thy goodness remember Thou me 
For Thy goodness’ sake, O Lord. 


Good and upright is the Lord, 
Therefore will he teach sinners in the way.” 


It is easy to conceive how the louder toned instruments would make their 
entrance at the commencement of the last two lines of the above, accom- 
panied perkaps by the raising of the pitch of the voice part, and how that 
part would be subjected to an inflection towards the end of the third line. 
Such inflection once made would, from the constant repetition of this por- 
tion of the service, speedily become established, and, from being so often 
repeated, associated with the sentiment which first produced it, and, in 
accordance with the order manifested in all pertaining to the Temple, it is 
easy to see also how in time the inflection would be used in other passages 


/ 








of similar sentiment,.and for convenience in this particular receive some 
special designation. Thus a simple vocal inflection would become as well 
known and suggestive to the ancient psalmists and worshippers in the 
Temple as a modern tune is to ourselves. 

An additional testimony of the psalmists’ appreciation of ial effect is _ 
afforded by no less than seventy-one repetitions in different portions of the 
psalms ofthe word “ Selah.”” The meaning of this word, which is omitted 
inthe Prayer Book version, has given rise to much controversy; some 
authorities maintain it to be a purely musical direction, indicating a pause 
in the vocal part, others from the probability of its being derived from the 
Hebrew word “ Salal,” meaning to “to lift up,” thatitsignifies a “lifting up 
of the voices ’’ or sounding of the louder instruments, while some argue from 
its never occurring at the end of a psalm, except when such is coupled to the 
following, and from contextual reasons that it implies a crescendo; exami- 
nations of the passages in which it occurs would, however, seem to indicate 
that it had more than one signifivation, the chief purpose of all of which, 
however, being to attract increased attention to the text. 

From the foregoing facts and considerations we may make the following 
deductions, viz.: That rhythm held the primary place of importance in the ~ 
estimation of the psalmists, that this was accentuated, and the lyrical 
meaning of the text enforced by appropriate accompaniment, and that there 
existed certain definite vocal inflections, but which were non-obtrusive in 
character and held of secondary importance. 

Now if these three points are considered they will be found to constitute 
the principles which form the foundation of all good. chanting, and which 
if acted upon would produce as artistic and satisfactory results now as 
there is every reason to believe they did in the Temple. The original 
rhythm is necessarily lost in translation, but the Prayer Book version is 
otherwise on the whole an extremely good and faithful one, and the 
rhythmical accentuation can be secured by a system of pointing, which, 
however, should be the same everywhere, first because most people attend 
various churches in the course of the year ; and, secondly, because with 
some few exceptions, there can be but one right way of accentuation. Such 
a book, containing all that is best of the various modern devices calculated 
to secure rhythmical union, is felt to be greatly needed by the generality 
of clergymen and choirmasters who have given attention to the subject, 
and until the production and adoption of such a work, more or less confusion 
will reign in every church during the chanting of the Psalms. There is no 
need of a new system, there are too many already, and some of them would be 
excellent if properly revised. Whatis required, is the general acceptance of 
one simple system of accentuation, whether it be the best or no, so long as it 
does not fail in its object, being of secondary importance to its universality. 
This is distinctly the work of the clergy, and on them rests the responsibility 
alike of the present confusion in this portion of the service, and its 
remedy, since no book can obtain circulation in the English Church without 
their permission. Attention is more necessary to this matter in the present 
day because everything now is judged by a utilitarian standard, and that 
which fails to give evidence of practical or ethical value is quickly re- 
garded as the remnant of an effete practice, and is consequently held in 
little esteem or respect by the community. 


(To be Continued.) 








NOTES. 
——=o 


Mr. C. Lee Williams, the organist “of Gloucester Cathedral, has been 
engaged as sole conductor of the Worcester Festival, Mr. Done being 
appointed orchestral steward. It is expected that Dr. Bridge’s new 
oratorio, the libretto of which, compiled by Mr. Joseph Bennett, deals with 
the repentance of Nineveh at the warning of Jonah, will be included in 
the Worcester programme. ah 

* 

The fund inaugurated by the Bishop of Rochester for the restoration of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and its conversion into a sub-metropolitan 
cathedral, now amounts to £16,500. 





Something that seems quite new, or that seems insolently false or very 
dangerous is the test of a reader. If he tries to see what it means, what 
truth excuses it, he has the gift, and let him read. If he is merely hurt 
or offended, or exclaims upon his author’s folly, he had better take to the 
daily papers ; he will never be a reader.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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THE PINK DOMINOS. 
———_————— 
Lonpon, WEepNEspAy, NovemsBer 26, 1889. 


My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 


What shall I say? There is that eternal question of morality 
cropping. up again. You have, I know, never seen the “ Pink 
Dominos.” Should everybody—every male body—be advised to 
go and see it, or to stay away religiously (or, to speak by the card, 
morally) ? 

The “Pink Dominos” is remarkable not only as perhaps the 
cleverest of modern farcical comedies, but as the only one—or the 
only one of any value—in which the English adapter, taking a French 
farce of average impropriety, has practically made no attempt to 
get rid of that impropriety. Reading between the lines, as the 
audience is not slow to do, almost the full flavour of the sel Gaulois 
may be obtained ; and one or two of the broadest as well as of the 
smartest jokes are plainly the work of the English translator—the 
late James Albery, that curious compound of brilliant wit, delicate 
fancy, and want of taste. One joke (now, I was glad to notice, 
omitted) which had become almost proverbial for its mingled wit 
and audacity, was unquestionably British. 

One cannot but remember that on the stage of no other time, 
and of no other country, has such work as this been tabooed. Even 
that stern moralist, Mr. William Archer—generally intolerant to 
all impropriety except Ibsen’s—says candidly, “ My own mind is 
quite undecided on the question whether such work is admissible 
on the stage. I confess to having seen it several times both in 
London and the provinces, and I am quite ready to go and see it 
again should it be revived.” . 

He goes on to speak of the great cleverness of the play—indeed, 
his argument practically is that such work is too good to lose. 
And here perhaps we get on to more arguable ground. One can 
hardly discuss the question whether one piece is permissible ; 
nothing stands alone, “The Pink Dominos” has influenced the 
whole of English farce since its appearance. The question is 
indeed whether the English stage would be the better or the 
worse for the admission of the class of piece which—well, which 
the “ young lady of fifteen’ should certainly not be taken to see. 
And this perhaps brings with it the discussion of that other 
troublesome matter—should we or should we not administer the 
happy dispatch to our Lord Chamberlain ? 

Our theatre is certainly the least immoral, not to say the most 
prudish, that the world has ever seen: as it is also one of the least 
moral. In France, in Germany, in Spain, and in Norway, they 
are sufficiently robust to laugh at the elaborate rules which protect 
the virtue of our footlights ; yet I do-not know that Germans or 
Norwegians are wickeder people than our noble selves, and I do 
know that Spaniards and French hold in most genuine aversion 
certain newspapers which are allowed to lie on the table of many 
a British household. 

There is one side of the case. For the defence—that is to say, 
for our exclusion of most plays like the “ Pink Dominos” (though 
we do not exclude the “ Pink Dominos ”’ itself !)—for the defence, 
I may point out the extraordinary degradation of the comic stage 
of France to-day. Subjects which Molitre would never have 
touched, which even Boccacio would have held the nose at, form 
the basis of two new farces out of three there. Hardly Zola him- 
self is fonder of the hideous side of life than those who now furnish 
the laughter of Paris. Honest, wholesome fun they know not; 








with them disgust merges in amusement, and the indescribable is 
the constantly described. 

Moreover, after all is said and done, it is very pleasant to be 
able to take that young lady of fifteen with the family party tothe 
theatre; and though my experience of the “Pink Dominos” 
accords with that of Mr. Archer, I think I would sacrifice the one 
play—clever as it is—to be rid of its class. 

To leave the play for its acting: this is, for a revival with an 
almost entirely new cast, very good indeed. We are all praisers 
of the time that is past: we all recollect the merits of the former 
players and forget their faults, yet I think that most of us will 
acknowledge that two at least of the performances at the Comedy 
are better than those which went before them. Mr, Maltby’s 
Joskin Tubbs is at the very least as funny as Mr, Ashley’s— 
indeed Mr. Maltby has grown to be a much better comedian than 
Mr. Ashley—and it is not nearly so unpleasant; which, as Joskin 
Tubbs was the one thing quite unendurable in the old “ Pink 
Dominos,” is as well. And I do not think Rebecca has ever been 
played nearly so well as Miss Alma Stanley plays it. Miss Stanley 
has suddenly taken the very foremost place among our actresses of 
farce ; and it looks very much as if she were going to keep it. 

Mr. Standing is, of course, excellent as ever as the man about 
town; but we miss the refinement of Miss Fanny Josephs as his 
wife—she almost made Lady Maggie Wagstaffe refined! Young 
Mr. Boucicault is very much more like a boy than ever was 
the great Augustus Harris; but John Clarke is sadly missed as 
the waiter. 

Finally, there is only one Mr. Wyndham; but I was amazed to 
see what an excellent actor his successor, Mr. Hawtrey, had become. 

Should you go to see the piece? Well, my dear sir—at all 
events if you do, do not take Mrs. Fieldmouse! And, above all 
things, do not quote this wicked advice of your rakish 

Mus in Ursg. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
—— 
XV.—SENECA. 


If the Latin comedy was inferior to the Greek, its tragedy ranked far 
lower yet. The only name of a Koman writer of tragedies which can be 
said to survive is that of Seneca: and his fame is preserved by his philoso- 
phical essays, not by his plays, whose very existence most of us would forget 
were it not for one line in Hamlet— 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. 
The names of his rivals—Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius—are few, and all but 
forgotten ; the place of Roman tragedy in the world’s history is small and 
very far in the background. 

The man Seneca was very much more interesting than his dramatic 
work. Mr. Browning could have no finer subject for one of his tragic 
studies than this philosopher, of a constitution delicate and unwholesome, 
of keen sensibility, facile enthusiasm, a singular ardour of imagination: a 
stoic, with the highest ideal of virtue: capable of dignity when all was 
past hope: an ascetic, a lover of hardly anything so much as calm retire- 
ment and study: yet a practical man, brilliantly successful at the Bar and 
at Court: an unblushing flatterer, a sycophant who aided the worst of 
kings in the worst of vices: a courtier who not only plotted and assisted 
in parricide, but afterwards justified it: who amassed—his enemies said— 
a fortune of three hundred million sesterces in a time and place when 
fortunes were not honestly come by: and who was not even faithful, it 
would seem, to the vile master to whom he owed everything, and whom he 
had not hesitated to help in his worst deeds. 

Lucius Anneus Seneca was born at Cordova a.p. 2 or 3, and died at 
Rome a.p. 65. His father, Marcus Anneus Seneca, was a rich man, fond 
of literature, and gifted with an enormous memory ; he wrote himself, but 
his style was vulgar and tawdry, overladen with false ornament. 

His son, a delicate child, was only reared by the tender vare of an aunt, 
and was never strong. He showed a precocious enthusiasm for philosophy, 
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and when but a lad carried asceticism so far as to renounce for a time 
animal food because he held—at that time at all events—the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. But Seneca the elder checked these excesses 
of enthusiasm ; it was to him that his son owed his early literary training, 
and very likely a certain training in worldly wisdom also. 

Seneca went to the Bar, and rapidly achieved success there; it is even 
said that Caligula was jealous of his eloquence, and thought of poisoning 
him! However, his career was checked by ill-health, and he travelled— 
probably for his health—and spent some time in Egypt, where his uncle 
was Consul. 

When Claudius came to the throne Seneca was exiled to Corsica, through 
the influence of the Empress Messalina it would seem. He spent eight 
years in the wild island ; in the first year his writings tell us of calm con- 
tentment and study, but in the third he wrote a letter (if, indeed, it be not 
a forgery) in which he implored the forgiveness of Claudius with the most 
grovelling supplications and the most fulsome flattery. 

When Claudius married Agrippina, Seneca was recalled from exile, and 
soon after entrusted with the education of the young Nero. As has been 
said, he lived at the vile court of Neco and at least consented to its worst 
vileness. It was he who wrote the letter which Nero read to the Senate 
to justify the murder of his mother Agrippina—in which murder Seneca 
almost certainly had a hand. 

However, it is said that Nero twice tried to poison his too-faithful 
servant: and that Seneca conspired against his master. In the year 65— 
after he had for some time retired from court-life—messengers came, 
bearing to him his death-warrant. He died firmly and nobly. Both he 
and his brave wife opened their veins, but neither at once bled to death. 
She survived him some years, and he only died by going into a hot bath— 
* the first he ever entered,”’ we are assured. 

Of his philosophic writings this is not the place to speak; one may 
define him, however, as a practical moralist rather than a philosopher in 
the stricter sense. His Stoicism was hardly of the essence of his teaching, 
which in its noble humanity was nearly allied to the religion whose founder 
was his contemporary. His literary style is forced, full of balanced 
antitheses, of conceits, shown with an over-abundance of ornament. 

Of his nine or ten tragedies—which, by the way, some have attributed 
to another Seneca, perhaps his brother—the most famous are the “ Medea,” 
the “ Hippolytus,” the “Troades,” the “Hercules Furens,” and the 
“ (dipus ”’ ; all, it will be seen, subjects in which he had been preceded by 
the Greeks. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—_—_@———_ 

“One Summer Night ” is the pretty title of a new one-act comedy which 
is now played before the “Pink Dominos”; its writer is Mr. F. W. 
Broughton, whose good fortune in having his little plays produced must 
make him an object of envy to his brother dramatists. ‘One Summer 
Night ” is the third, if not the fourth, which has been brought out this 
year in London ; but this is perhaps its principal claim to distinction. It is 
not so annoying in its morality as “The Beggar’; indeed, it is as nearly 
incapable of giving offence in any way, to apy one, as a play can well be 
and live; and yet, strange to stay, on the night of our visit—the second 
night of its career—the pit and gallery hissed as the curtain fell. It was 
not at the acting, which was singularly like the play ; and the play was cer- 
tainly less bad than many a one which the Londoner has more tolerably 
endured. There is a philosophy in this, no doubt, were it worth the dis- 


covering ; but is it ? 
#* 

More musical than dramatic is the interest of ‘‘The Red Hussar,’’ whose 
plot may almost be labelled “school of ‘Doris,’” though his dialogue 
is a little smarter. But we will say a word anon as to the drama of 
Mr. H. P. Stephens, modestly leaving the music of Mr. Edward 
Solomon to our learned collaborateurs. For the present we content our- 
selves with the brief chronicle of the time at which the curtain fell at the 
Lyric Theatre last Saturday night—which was close upon Sunday morning 
-—and of the hearty applause which even at that undue hour awaited 


manager and artists. A 
eins * 

Our readers are utterly mistaken. They fancy that they have got rid of 
Ibsen, if not for good and all, at any rate for a year and a day: not a bit 
of it! Here is Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling—one of the earliest and 
staunchest of Ibsenites—bringing out a translation of one of the Nor- 











wegian’s latest and strangest works; and here has Mr. Louis N. Parker 
just sent forth—from his scholarly and musical retreat in furthest Dorset- 
shire—a version of the gloomy and introspective “ Rosmersholm.” Of this 
more next week ; to each and all a hearty welcome, and the heartiest to 
the adventurer who will translate one of the poet’s most imaginative works, 
the ill-fated ‘ Wild Duck.” wie 

* 

The remarkable compliment lately paid to the West London Dramatic 
Club by its distinguished president, Mr. Henry Irving, to which we called 
attention at the time, was amply justified by the care and completeness 
which marked the highly meritorious performances of “The Area Belle ” 
and “ The Golden Plough ” at the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, on Saturday 
last. Although only in the third year of its existence, the club is already 
honourably distinguished for the excellence of its representations, and 
great credit for this result is due to the acting manager, Mr. 
H. Leslie Simpson, and the stage manager, Mr, J. H. Stanton, 
who are, of course, mainly responsible for it.. Of the value of 
Paul Merritt’s melodrama as ‘a contribution to dramatic literature, 
opinions will probably differ, but its powerfully-drawn characters and 
telling situations must always wake it a favourite with ambitious amateurs. 
We are unable to speak at length of the performance on Saturday, but 
must content ourselves with saying that the admirable elocution (rarest 
of merits) and powerful acting of Mr. I. H. Stanton as Sir Francis Claude, 
the pathos and intensity of Mrs. Woollard-Edgley, a lady who has hitherto 
only essayed minor parts, as Grace Royal, and the sinister humour of Mr. 
J. Blair Hickman’s Jerry Drake were the most salient features of a success 
in which all who played shared in more or less degree. 








GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
—_—_@———_ 

Dr. Wylde devoted his third and fourth lectures on “The Progress of 
Musical Ideas” to the place of Brahms in modern German music. 
Although no two composers couid well be more diverse in their 
methods of composition than Brahms and Raff it was indisputable 
that they were of all others those who had the best claim to 
be considered the leaders of modern musical art in Germany. 
The influence of early training and experiences were probably largely 
instrumental in their having chosen to exercise their great gifts in the two 
opposite schools—the classical and the romantic—of which they were 
the greatest of modern exponents. Dr. Wylde then dwelt upon the influ- 
ences which in the case of Brahms helped to form the high originality of his 
style—the exclusive character of his musical education, his intelligent study 
of the best models, and the nature of the social influences surrounding him. 
A poet, an idealist, never descending to the commonplace or the sensational, 
Brahms might not inaptly be termed the Milton of Music. The influence 
of Beethoven and Schumann was perhaps most easily discernible in Brahms’ 
compositions, but it would not be right to say that he had adopted the 
manner of these masters, for Brahms was emphatically no disciple of a 
school. Brahms had shown his many-sided gifts of composition as a writer 
of songs, dances, symphonies, and chamber music, but though we 
were yet too near to form a just estimate of his genius his 
magnificent German Requiem was probably the greatest work which he 
had yet given to the world. In opera he had as yet done nothing, but his 
refined taste, profound and exalted view of the beautiful, reticence of 
expression, and ideality eminently fitted him for this branch of the art. 
The lecturer then enlarged upon the characteristics of modern German 
music. A disregard for form, rhythm, and “ themic progression’’ combined 
with vivid colour would make it seem that its aim is to make music a sub- 
stitute for spoken language, but in this respect it could lay no claim 
to originality, for these modes of expression were but an extension of 
ancient practices. Brahms had sedulously avoided identifying himself with 
these methods, and had adhered to established rules of design in a measure 
which Wagner, forinstance, would have called trite and commonplace. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that although Wagner’s powerful genius had en- 
abled him to dispense with the themic rules and arbitrary limitations of form 
which would have hindered the free expression of his ideas, a host of imita- 
tors had used his methods with disastrous results. Wagner, in fact, was 
no founder of a school, and it was necessary that this should be 
generally recognised. Dr. Wylde then summarised the subject- 
matter of his interesting lectures, and concluded with a fervent 
wish that Johannes Brahms might long be spared tv enrich the 
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art- world with the productions of his genius. Musical i}lus- 
trations were given by Misses Stefans and Dora Gill, and Messrs. 
Pollitzer, Cole, and Reakes. Mr. Pollitzer played Brahms’ Violin and 
Pianoforte Sonatas in D minor and A, with Mr. Cole at the piano in the 
former case and Miss Stefans in the latter, and some of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances. Miss Dora Gill and Mr. Albert Reakes sang 
some of Brahms’ songs. 








MISS MARIANNE EISSLER. 
———o—_- 

Miss Marianne Eissler who, although scarcely out of her teens, is already 
ranked as one of the most accomplished violinists in the land of her adop- 
tion, was born at Briinn in Moravia—the same town having had the honour 
of being the birthplace of Madame Néruda. On the death of their 
father, who was a professor of Science at the University there, the 
family removed to Vienna, where, then in her seventh year, Marianne 
entered the Conservatorium, studying under Professor Heissler, who 
was himself a fellow-pupil, with Ernst, Laub, and Joachim, of the famous 
Bohm. After seven years’ hard work here, Miss Eissler commenced her 
public career, travelling through all the principal cities of Germany, and 
appearing subsequently at Brussels, Copenhagen, and the concerts of the 
“ Cirque d’Eté” at Paris. Her first appearance in England was made at 
an orchestral concert given by Mr. Ganz on June 5, 1882, when 
the manner in which she rendered the Adagio from Spohr’s 
Ninth Concerto proclaimed the advent of a genuine artist. Since 
then, Miss Eissler, with her scarcely less accomplished sisters, has won and 
kept a high place in the popular favour. She has played at the Philhar- 
monic concerts; she has but recently completed a lengthy tour with 
Madame Patti; and has been heard by most of the Royal music lovers of 
Europe, notably by the late Emperor Frederick and the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, who have showed her peculiar kindness. It may be added 
that Miss Eissler is the happy possessor of a superb Carl Bergonzi. 








A “QUAINT CONCEIT.” 
——_o-—___. 
The following extracts from an article, which appeared in the “ Dublin 
Mercury ” for January, 1768, will doubtless amuse some of our readers, and 
is of interest as showing the estimation in which the instruments named 


were held :— 
SPECULATIONS oF Grorrry Waastarr, Esq. 


I think there may be said to be a great analogy between the different 
species of writers and musical instruments. First, as epic poetry is allowed 
to be the highest effort of human genius; to contain a greater compass, 
and to have more stops in it than any other kind, I look upon 
it to be an organ; for the learned critics say, that all the arts 
and sciences may be jfound in the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” or at 
any rate, may be deduced from them. Homer, therefore, may be called the 
vocal frame, of which the divine Cecilia was inventress ; and the “ Eneid ” 
and “Paradise Lost ” were formed from that great original. We have had also 
epic poets of a lesser size, who may be called chamber organs, whose works 
have neither the compass nor strength of the other three, such as Telem- 
achus, Tasso, and Ariosto. As for most of the other performers in this 
way I look upon them as barrel organs. 

The next instrument in point of compass and variety to the organ is the 
harpsichord. I shall, therefore, consider tragic poets of the first class as 
such, und those of an inferior kind as spinnets. Shakespeare, indeed, can 
scarce be confined to any instrument, for at some notes he reaches all the 
strength, compass, and variety of the organ; and at others, falls down to 
the drone of a bagpipe. Dryden, Davenant, and Otway, in their shining 
tragedies, resemble bell harps, by their goustant jingling in the same 
tones. 

The bass viol is but a heavy instrument, of no great variety or compass, 
and is not unlike many moral writers. 

As to satirists, they were formerly musical instruments, such as Horace, 
Juvenal, Swift, and some others; but our late poets rather resemble the 
marrow-bone and cleaver or the filing of asaw. They are grating to the 
ear, but give no music. 

The lyric poets formerly were like an instrument quite unknown to us; 
but ours nowadays are mere harps in the hands of old blind harpers. 

I would mention many other kinds of writers who bear a resemblance to 
— instruments, but these I shall leave to the imagination of my 
reader. : 








CONCERTS. 


————— 


*.* Concert-girers are requested to notice thai, owing to the heavy 
demands made on the staff during the seascn, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the cffice of the 
Mustcau Wortp (396, Strand) at lcast four days in advance 
of the advertised date. 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday the concert opened with a very finished rendering, by 
Madame Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, of Mendelssohn’s Quartet 
in E flat. This was followed by Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia played with 
much classic refinement by Miss Fanny Davies. Her encore piece, however, 
one of Schumann’s for pedal piano, and an especial favourite of Madame 
Schumann’s, seemed to be wore entirely after her own heart. Brahms’ 
Gipsy Songs were to have been heard next, but owing to the non- 
arrival of Mr. Shakespeare, Beethoven’s Erdédy Trio in E flat (the last 
number on the programme) was apnounced to precede the songs, and the 
change was certainly for the better, as it is preferable to take substantial 
food (and this Trio of Beethoven’s is particularly substantial) before, and 
not after dessert. Both works were admirably rendered, the vocalists 
being tke same as on the previous Monday in the Gipsy Songs, while Miss 
Fanny Davies executed the accompaniments in her own happy manner. 

Monday’s programme was a delightful one, for all at least whose sym- 
pathies are not limited to the art of to-day. It commenced with the 
posthumous quartet of Cherubini (No. 5 in F) composed in 1835, when the 
master was seventy-five years old, and brimful of the vigour, grace, delicate 
fancy, and chaste harmonic colouring for which the work of the grim 
old Florentine is known. These qualities are especially shown in the 
slow movement and scherzo—two gems of “style.” Another bright 
example of the pre-pessimistic age—Haydn’s Trio in C major (No. 3), 
which brought the concert to a close— made one regret thatskipping home 
was no longer feasible. Both these works were “led” by Madame Neruda 
in irreproachable fashion, with her being associated, in the quartet MM. 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti, and, in the trio, the last-named artist and Miss 
Fanny Davies. To Mr. Piatti is due the credit of having unearthed, as far 
as the general public is concerned, a work of Christopher Sympson, 
known to musical antiquarians as the ingenious author of a “ Compendiam 
of Practical Musick ’’ and ‘‘ The Division Violist,” the latter being a book 
of instruction for the players of that instrument in the art of extemporising 
variations on a ground bass. It was a set of thirteen variations in E minor 
from this book that Mr. Piatti played. Apart altogether from the natural 
curiosity one might feel in the work of the old seventeenth-century musician, 
who had his share of the adventurous life of the age, it must be confessed 
that the piece itself is sufficiently curious to justify Mr. Piatti’s proceeding. 
The pianoforte accompaniment which he has supplied in no way destroys the 
old world flavour of the work, which, as performed by him on the ’cellot 
naturally lost none of its musical interest. 

Miss Fanny Davies is to be warmly commended for the manner in which 
she played Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, the dramatic vigour of her inter- 
pretation of the first movement being not less remarkable than her tender- 
ness and grace in the adagio. Mme. Belle Cole was the vocalist, and was very 
warmly received by an audience which, slow as it often is to recognise a 
new comer, did not fail to do justice to the beauty of voice displayed by the 
American contralto in Handel's “ Lascia ch’io pianga” and Scarlatti’s song 
“Le Violette.” Miss Florence Phillips was an excellent accompanist. 





THE HALLE ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


On Friday evening of last week Sir Charles Hallé gave, in St. James’s 
Hall, the first of a series of orchestral concerts, bringing, to that end, his 
famous band from Manchester. The reputation of this body of players is 
so widely-spread and ¢o well-established that the most pessimistic might 
reasonably have hoped a considerable measure of support would have 
been given to the new venture. The event proved that even yet we have 
not gauged the apathy of the London amateur. A programme of high 
interest, interpreted by one of the finest orchestras in the country, was not 
sufficient to fill St. James’s Hall. Perhaps silence is best, in the face of 
such shameful facts. 

The actual work done by Sir Charles and his band need not be spoken of 
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at great length, for the items in the programme were all familiar, though 
not hackneyed. Opening with Cherubini’s “ Anacreon” overture, a work 
which will not soon.lose its charm and freshness, the orchestra gave admir- 
able renderings in turn of the two “ Légendes ’’ of Dvorik, Beethoven’s violin 
concerto—the solo in which was played by Lady Hallé in her finest 
manner—and of Berlioz’ “ Symphonie Fantastique.” It is late inthe day 
to discuss this last astonishing work ; and we shall not enter upon the task, 
not easily to be accomplished, of describing its merits—or its failings—in 
an epigram. But it can never be heard without awaking the old dis- 
cussions as to the value of a “programme” to the musician. 
Here is a work with a very definite programme, and Berlioz has 
left us in no doubt as to what he wished to mean by this 
* Episode in an artist’s life.” But the fact remains that some portions 
of it are surcharged with inspiration of the most divine sort, while others 
are painfully lacking in inspiration of any kind whatever. On the surging 
waves of passion in the early movements, the hearer is lifted far beyond 
the narrow limits of a programme; and in the last wild orgie of the 
‘Witches’ Sabbath” the programme is very necessary to the most recep- 
tive intelligence, which without it would stand amazed at these fierce 
cacophonies. Of the manner of its performance, it is only necessary to say 
that the orchestra was fully equal to the varying demands made on it. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s concert was not one of the great events of the year, 
though great works were not wanting to the programme—for instance, 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, which the composer called “ one of my best 
works,” a judgment which few, probably, would care to dispute. 
This is a very old favourite of Mr. Manns and his orchestra, and 
they gave it a most admirable rendering. Then there was Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” overture, which had a more perfect performance 
than Wagner’s works generally get from Mr. Manns. Miss Nettie Car- 
penter made her first appeararce at the Palace, andher pure tone, accurate 
intonation, and brilliant execution gave great pleasure, but her playing is 
not powerful enough for so large a room. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto (so called) 
is really quite a small concertino, but appears to contain some charming 
ideas: it would probably be found delightful, played in a suitable locale. 
Miss Carpenter was more warmly applauded for her playing of Sarasate’s 
* Jota Aragonese,”’ in return for which she gave Raff’sCavatina. The only 
novelty was Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, “ Festklinge,’’ played here for the 
first (and possibly, last) time. It is elaborately written and brilliantly 
orchestrated, like all Liszt’s orchestral works, but its themes are neither 
strikingly appropriate nor truly interesting. The piece makes much more 
impression on the ear than on the mind, and we imagine that only a very 
few of the audience would care to hear it again. Miss Fillunger gave great 
pleasure by her singing of Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice,” and songs by Schubert 
and Brahms. 





MESSRS. HANN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


At the second of these concerts, given at Brixton Hall on Wednesday 
evening last, the interest centred in Mr. G. F. Cobb’s Quintett in C for 
piano and strings, a work played, if we do not mistake, at an entertainment 
of the Musical Artists’ Society in the spring of this year. Mr. Cobb’s work 
is of a bold and popular character, with more prominence (we might 
almost say, predominance) given to the piano than is considered 
strictly legitimate in a work aiming to be reputed classical. Nor is there 
much that can be called actual part-writing, for the strings either accom- 
pany the piano or take the melody alternately with it. But the themes in 
the first two movements, which are by far the best, are tuneful and 
vigorous, and the opening movement in particular not only begins well, 
but is well sustained. The scherzo is of a very humorous character, but so 
short as to be quite disappointing, and though the serious trio forms an 
excellent contrast, the general effect is not quite satisfactory. The third 
movement is a sort of lied with variations of a perfunctory character, and 
the finale is so distinctly inferior to the rest of the work that we would 
advise the composer to substitute another movement. The other concerted 
pieces were Beethoven’s Quartett, Op. 18 No. 6, and Mendelssohn’s Piano 
and ’Cello Sonata in B flat played by Messrs. Sidney and Wm. 
C. Hann. Mr. Lewis Hann gave a very fair rendering of a Romance 
by Wilhelmj and a Mazurka by Zarzycki with a Gavotte as an 
encore. Mrs. Henschel, accompanied by her husband in his own 











incomparable fashion, sang in her very best style Liszt’s “ Lorelei ” and 
Purcell’s “‘ Nymphs and Shepherds,” adding as encore for the last piece her 
husband’s charmingly tender setting of “O hush thee, my babie.” The 
hall was exceedingly well filled and the audience very appreciative. At 
the next (and last) concert on December 18 Brahms’ fine Quintett in F 
minor will be the piéce de résistance. 





MUSICAL GUILD .CONCERTS. 


It was bold of these young musicians to open their second concert, held 
on Wednesday evening, with Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer” Sonata. Despite a 
certain youthfulness perfectly natural under the circumstances and an 
unnecessary rigidity of tempo in places, Miss Marian Osborn and Mr. 
Jasper Sutcliffe fairly justified their temerity, and in view of her share of 
the performance, the lady’s forthcoming first appearance at the 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts becomes an occasion of especial 
interest. Following the Sonata came Miss Anna Russell with ‘two 
beautiful songs by Mr. Edmondstoune Duncan, and which she sang with 
charm both of voice and manner. An Andante in E, for violin, by Kufferath, 
was played by Mr. Arthur Bent with breadth and a careful observance of light 
and shade. It was a graceful act on the part of the committee to invite 
Messrs. Algernon Ashton and Stephen Kemp to perform some of the 
national dances written by the former. A selection was made of one from 
either set, so that each of the nations at present constituting the 
United Kingdom was represented. Mr. Ashton has caught various 
characteristics of English, Scotch, and Irish dance music very happily, and 
notwithstanding the elaborate treatment to which his themes are sub- 
jected, the general effect is bright and vigorous. Warm applause awaited 
the performers at the conclusion of their task. The Misses Maggie Moore, 
Winifred Holiday, and Maud Fletcher brought an enjoyable evening to a 
close with a delicate and well-balanced if rather lifeless performance of 
Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio in C major. 





HAMPSTEAD CONSERVATOIRE HALL. 


Two beautiful examples of chamber-music were the chief features of the 
concert given in Mr. Carrodus’ name on Friday, the 22nd inst. Adequately 
performed, Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. 18, No. 1) and Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quintet can never fail to give the keenest enjoyment. On 
the present occasion the conditions necessary to this end were 
fairly well met, notwithstanding the fact that the solemn slow move- 
ment lost something of its dignity and deep impressiveness by being 
taken a trifle too fast. The remaining instrumental performances 
consisted of solos and duets whose matter and manner were sufficiently 
familiar to render detailed mention here superfluous. It will suffice to 
record that the efforts, both individual and collective, of the executants— 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. G. F. Geaussent (pianoforte), Messrs. J. T. and 
B. Carrodus (viclins), W. T. Wood (viola), and J. Carrodus, jun. (cello)-— 
received ample recognition at the hands of the audience. Pleasure was 
also derivable from the singing of Miss Mildred Harwood and the Conser- 
vatoire choir, but it was less that of realisation than of anticipation. 





DANTE IN BRIXTON. 


On Monday last was produced at the Gresham Hall, Brixton, a new work 
by Messrs. Joseph Forster and Stephen R. Philpot, which deals with the 
beautiful old story of Dante and his love for Beatrice. There are few 
themes more lovely or inspiring, and we could wish very much that it had 
inspired either of the gentlemen in question to better purpose. The book 
is hopelessly crude, alike in conception as in execution. Its opening line, 
spoken by Giotti at the banquet-table, 

“ Cavalcanti will delight us with a song,” 

is fairly typical of its wit ; the chorus proclaiming the reunion of the lovers, 

Much hast thou borne ! but never lost the light ; 

“They only wear the bright eternal crown who nobly fight,” 
of its rapturous mysticism. The music, it must be confessed, is on a 
higher plane. There were passages in the orchestration which, adequately 
performed, would probably be picturesque and suggestive, and as a whole 
the work is by no means contemptible. Mr. Philpot is still young, and 
obviously possesses considerable talent. When he has learned how to 
bring his means into better harmony with his ends, he should produce 
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work of more value. Of the performance itself, we may say that Miss 
Alice Gomes, as Beatrice, sang in a way which proved congenial to the 
taste of a Brixton audience; that Mr. Henry Guy did his very best to 
make Dante, as here depicted, an interesting personage ; and that Mr. J. 
T, Hutchinson and Mr. R. Pool shared with the band and chorus the 
honours of a very amateurish performance. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


On Wednesday evening a performance of the “ Elijah” was given in St. 
James’s Hall by the Royal Society of Musicians. Since its foundation, 
more than a century and a half ago, this body has stood pre-eminent in 
good works for the benefit of needy musicians, and its performances have 
therefore a double value in the eyes of artists, who are never slow to 
give their services for so good a cause. Therefore it was not surprising 
that such good artists as Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Iver 
McKay, and Mr. Watkin Mills should in this instance have been willing to 
participate in what proved an excellent performance, the last-named 
gentleman, in especial, singing with much dignity and power. The band 
and chorus were satisfactory, and Mr. Cummings, the conductor, may be 
congratulated on the general success of the evening’s work. 





HERR HECKMANN’S CHAMBER CONCERT. 

Herr Robert Heckmann gave a Chamber Concert at the Steinway Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, when he was assisted in the performance of an 
interesting programme by Frau Marie Heckmann (pianoforte) and Herr 
Bernhard Thieme (’cello), he himself playing the violin. The concert opened 
with an interesting and melodious trio by Woldemar Bargiel, and closed 
with Brahms’ Trio in C minor, both of which were well played, 
while the pianist in the latter work was conspicuously successful in the 
conception of her part and the manner of its execution. Between these 
came Max Bruch’s charming “ Romance” for violin, of which Herr Heck- 
mann gave good account ; Beethoven’s Sonata in A major for pianoforte 
and ’cello, the only important fault here being an occasional deviation from 
truth of intonation on the part of the ’cellist ; and, for the pianoforte, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F major and a Gavotte by Sgambati, of which pieces 
tasteful and delicate renderings were given. 








LYRIC CLUB. 


We regret that we were compelled to withhold in our last issue any 
notice of the first “ Ladies’ night’ at the Lyric Club, which took place on 
the previous Thursday, and augured extremely well for the coming 
season. The audience was of the usual “smartness,” and the pro- 
gramme provided by Mr. Luther Munday excellent. Miss Lucille 
Saunders received an ovation on this, her last appearance before her depar- 
ture with the Carl Rosa Opera Company; and Miss Marguerite Hall sang 
with great charm the old French ballad “La Charmante Marguerite.’ 
Miss Dorothy Dene recited very piquantly ; and Mr. Barnum, who accom- 
panied Lord Londesborough, made an amusing speech. 





THE MEISTERSINGERS’ CLUB. 


The last orchestral and vocal concert given by this popular club in St. 
James’s-street on Tuesday evening was under the capable direction of Mr. 
Norfolk Megone, who had prepared a programme which, if it erred at all, 
erred on the side of ambition. Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor is surely 
too great a work for such an occasion, for which, let us suggest, Haydn 
would be more suitable. The audience prefers rather to be charmed than 
moved ; and, even had the performance been entirely without a flaw, the 
choice could hardly have been commended. Moré praiseworthy were 
excellent performances of Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, and the ballet music from Delibes’ “Coppelia.”” Other items of 
interest were “The Worker,” admirably sung by Mrs. Dyke; the piano- 
forte solos of M. Henri Logé; and the songs of Senor Pedro Gaetary, a 
new Spanish tenor of much prontise. 
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MISS ROSA KENNEY. 





Miss Rosa Kenney gave an interesting dramatic and musical recital at 
the Steinway Hall on the afternoon of the 21st inst. She recited selections 
from Tennyson, making her most complete successes in “ Guenevere” 
and “ Lady Godiva,” which were given with much power and expression. 
Equally deserved success awaited the recitations of Mr. Arthur Wellesley ; 
the songs of Mme. Edith Wynne, and the pianoforte solos of Mr. C. R. 
Davison, who played with taste and refinement Raff’s “ La Fileuse,” Schu- 
mann’s “ Nachtstiicke,’’ and Mendelssohn’s “ Hunting Song.” 








PROVINCIAL. 
a 


Lreps, Nov. 26.—The principal musical event of the past week was 
a performance on the 20th, by the Leeds Philharmonic Society, of 
Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul.” Madame Nordica was the principal soprano, 
and sang her two important solos admirably, but by no means did herself 
justice in the rest of the music allotted to her, being guilty of slips which 
were “frequent, and painful, and free.” Miss Beatrice Wrigley made a 
favourable impression by the excellent quality of her contralto voice and 
the unaffected style of her singing, though nervousness prevented 
her from producing as much effect as she would no doubt otherwise 
have done. Mr. Ben Davies showed too much inclination to strain 
after effect in the tenor solus, and on the whole Mr. Watkin 
Mills was decidedly the most successful of the principals, singing the three 
great baritone solos most artistically. The chorus was good, and sang 
many of the choruses finely, but was less successful in the more dramatic 
portions of the work, which lacked spirit. The band played the overture 
with accuracy and some refinement, but was decidedly rough in the 
accompaniments. Mr. Alfred Broughton conducted the performance. 

On Tuesday, the 19th, Mr. Edgar Haddock began his series of “ Musical 
Evenings” at the Albert Hall. Mdlle. Jeanne Douste was the pianist, 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli the vocalist, and the concert-giver was, as 
usual, the violinist. 

On the 25th the Glasgow select choir gave one of their popular “ Scottish 
Concerts ” at the Coliseum. The chief attraction was, as usual, the part- 
singing, which was deserving of the highest praise for precision, refine- 
ment, and feeling. Mr. Millar Craig conducted. 


Bristou.—At the second matinée musical, given on Saturday jointly by 
Messrs. Theo. Carrington, F. 8. Gardener, A. Waite, and Frederick 
Huxtable, who are among the leading executants of Bristol, two new pieces 
from the pen of Miss Rosalind Ellicott were played for the first time in 
public. The works were a Polonaise and a Romance. They are very 
melodiousand pleasing, and Mr. Carrington (the violonist) interpreted them 
with skill and artistic taste, the composer accompanying. A quartett of 
Marschner, for violin, viola, ’cello, and piano, was also in the programme. 
Miss Shaekell sang three songs with beauty of tone and phrasing. 
Mr. C. Lee Williams’s Gloucester Cantata, “ Bethany,” was performed at 
Redcliffe Church on Tuesday night for the first time in this city. The 
soloists were Masters Skeates and Thorne, Messrs. F. Taylor, C. Curnow, 
and Dr. Logan; Mr. J. W. Lawson presided at the organ; Miss Lavington 
was the harpist,and the composer himself conducted. The work received a 
praiseworthy rendering, and was heartily appreciated by the large congre- 
gation present. “ Bethany” is also to be given at several other Bristol 
churches. 


BrrminaHam, Nov. 26.—The second popular concert organised by 
Messrs. Harrison tock place last night at the Town Hall, when Madame 
Nordica and Miss Macintyre appeared, with Madame Hope Glenn and Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Signor Foli and Mr. Orlando Harley, Signor Luigi Arditi, the 
famous violinists, Mons. Johannes Wolff, and Mons. Tivadar Nachez, with 
Messrs. Wilhelm Ganz and Raphael Roche as conductors. Madame Nordica, 
who was in splendid form, one hears, gave with perfection of phrasing the 
polonaise from “ Mignon ” (A. Thomas) and a new song by Mattei, and for 
an encore a vocal transcription of Chopin’s second Nocturne in E flat. Miss 
Macintyre was heard to great advantage in “ Roberto tu che adoro,” which 
was interpreted with intense dramatic power. The two contraltos, Mme. 
Hope Glenn and Miss Eleanor Rees, came in for their share of well merited 
applause. The other artists may be praised generally for their efforts, but 
Mons. Johannes Wolff deserves more special mention, as he proved himself 
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a magnificent violinist, his tone and bowing being. admirable. In con- 
junction with Mons. Tivadar Nachez. he played Bach’s Concerto 
in D minor, which was the most enjoyable feature of the evening. 
Mons. Nachez also played Mendelssohn’s Concerto accompanied by 
Signor Arditi in a faultless manner. The concert on the whole was one 
of the best and most pleasurable ever organised by the Messrs. Harrison. 
At present we are right in the midst of concerts. Mr. and Madame Oscar 
Pollack’s fourth annual concert came off with great éclat. Mr. Pollack 
had acquired the services of Mr. Rechab Tandy, the American tenor, who 
made an excellent impression not only by his finished and scholarly style 
of singing but also by his pure and powerful tenor voice. He sang 
Gounod’s “ Lend me your aid,” aceompanied by Mr. Pollack, in a manner to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the house. Madame Agnes Miller’s first popular 
chamber concert takes place on Thursday next, when she will be assisted 
by Herr Ludwig Straus. 


Batu, Nov. 22.—At the classical concert given by Mr. Van Praag in the 
Pump Room yesterday, Hayn’s “ Clock” Symphony, the ballet music from 
“ Feramor’s” (Rubinstein), and Grieg’s “ Two Elegies”’ for strings, were in 
the programme. It need not be said that the intepretations of all these 
pieces were marked by the precision and taste which this talented conductor 
has led his audiences to expect. 


Giascow, Nov. 25.—On Saturday night, 23rd inst., the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company (Limited) terminated their engagement at the Royal. 
During the brief sojourn here the following operas were staged :—“ The 
Bohemian Girl” (three times), “Carmen ’”’ (three), “ Faust” (two) and 
“The Puritan’s Daughter,” “Il Don Giovanni,” “Il Trovatore,”’ “The 
Star of the North,” “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and “ Lurline.”” On Satur- 
day night every available seat was taken for the performance of “The 
Bohemian Girl.”” Madame Georgina Burns was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm as Arline, while Mr. Barton McGuckin (Thaddeus), Mr. Leslie 
Crotty (Count), and Mr. Aynsley Cooke (Devilshoof) repeated familion 
successes. 


PaistEy, Nov. 25.—The Paisley Choral Union opened their eighth 
series of subscription concerts on Friday evening (15th inst.), in the Geo. 








A. Clark Town Hall. The concert was given by a number of the principal 
artists of the Carl Rosa Opera Company (viz., Mesdames Fanny Moody and 

Kate Drew, Messrs. Jno. Child, F. .H. Celli, Max Eugene, &c.), and the 
programme consisted principally of solos, duets, trios, and quartettes from 
various operas, while the Union, conducted by Mr. James Barr and num- 

bering close on 250 voices, provided the choruses. Miss Fanny Moody 

delighted her audience with “The Jewel Song” from “ Faust,” and 

* Beyond the Sea,” a new song composed expressly for her by O. Barri. Mr. 

Max Eugene’s powerful and sonorous voice was heard to considerable 

advantage in “No! My Courage now regaining ” (Maritana), and as an 
encore (which was not to be denied) the Toreador’s Song from “ Carmen.” 

The other artists were well received. Miss M. W. Thomson and Mr. Claude 
Jacquinot were the accompanists. 


CuELTenHAM.—Messrs. Dale, Forty, and Co.’s second grand concert at 
the Assembly Rooms on Tuesday evening was a great success. Owing to 
the sudden illness of Mr. Orlando Harley there was a gap in the general 
ensemble, but this was amply filled by brother and sister artists, each con- 
tributing a portion. An excellent programme was performed by Madame 
Valleria, Miss E. Rees, Signor Foli, and MM. Johannes Wolff and Tivadar 
Nachez. 

SHEFFIELD, Noy. 21.—A concert was given in the Music Hall, Surrey- 
street, last night by Miss Marie Krause, who then made her first public 
appearance since her illness. Her pianoforte solos were received with much 
warmth, as was indeed just, for in such pieces as Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
flat, Lachuer’s Praeludium and Toccata, and Schumann’s “ Traiimes- 
wirren,” she proved herself to be a pianist of much merit. She was assisted 
by Mr. Cass, who, besides playing some violin solos acceptably, joined her 
in an excellent performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in F, No. 5; and by Miss 
Mary Waite, whose songs were deservedly appreciated. 





When a new idea demands a name an old word has to be misused, to the 
confusion of speaker and hearer alike.—M. Pattison. 

The man who can partake with relish of but one dish has conspired suc- 
cessfully against his own enjoyment.—J. W. V. Macbeth. 
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“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
=m play before the public. Remain convinced 
oe that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 
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MISS MARIANNE EISSLER. 


From a photograph by H. S. Mendelssohn, Notting Hill Gate. 





